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[he forthcoming Exhibition of American 


Industrial Art, 


ary 11 with a private 


the Museum, 
unique display 


which will open on Febru- 


will 


It 


be 


will 


view for members of 


In many WaVS a 


demonstrate, 


first, 


the close co6peration between the designer 
nd the producer, particularly important in 
this instance because the designer will be. 
in each case, an expert functioning quite 
apart from the manufacturing establish- 
ment. Secondly, it will emphasize the im- 
portance of the architect as a source of 
design in many fields other than the design 
of buildings. The title ‘“‘architect”’ will be 
interpreted in its true sense as an inclusive 
one, covering the entire conception of the 
building and its contents and, further, as 
describing a type of generalship in design 
by virtue of which many talents are mar- 
shaled under the banner of a leader, who is 
not master but guide and counselor, shap- 
Ing Many capacities to one end. 

\ll objects shown in this exhibition, the 
eleventh in the Museum series, will be of 
contemporary American design, and of 
\merican manufacture throughout 

[he general scheme of the exhibition is 
one involving a number of group displays, 
often suggesting room interiors but repre- 
senting actually the elements of rooms 
showing in each case the possibilities of 
design and arrangement, rather than the 
finality of a problem in decoration as It 
might be solved by a decorator. The groups 
shown will range from a backyard garden 
to a business office and from a man’s den to 
a nursery. The whole will be disposed 
according to a general gallery arrangement 
designed for this exhibition and itself the 
work of the designers of the groups 

In the development of the project th 
Museum has relied upon the assistance 0 


e 


| 
a Codperating Committee of nine men 
prominent in their respective fields of de- 
sign, whose help has been fruitful of most 
sratifying results, the original committee 
of six first appointed having been increased 
at their own request to nine, in view of the 
wide contacts called for by the type of ex- 
hibition planned. The committee as now 
constituted is as follows: Raymond M. Hood, 
architect; Ely Jacques Kahn, architect; 
Elhel Saarinen, architect; Eugene Schoen 
architect; Léon V. Solon, ceramic designer; 
Ralph T. Walker, architect; Armistead 
Fitzhugh, landscape architect; John Well- 
born Root, architect; Joseph Urban, archi- 


tect and scenic designer 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
DIRECTOR 


The seventieth birthday of the Director 
of the Museum, Edward Robinson, was cele- 
brated recently by the staff of the Museum, 
who wish to share with Members and BuL- 
LETIN subscribers something of the pleasure 
of the occasion. A tea was held in his honor 
in the new staff lunch room, where the 
decorations recalled Mr. Robinson’s special 
interest in classical studies. A small temple, 
its portico lined with candles, hid the birth- 


day cake, and before 


ENGRAVINGS OF WATTEAL 


The Museum has received from Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert N. Straus as a oift for the 
Print Room a set of the CEuvre gravé of 
Watteau, bound in three volumes. It has 
also acquired the companion set of engrav- 
ings known as the Figures de differents 
caractéres, bound in two volumes. These 
five volumes, from the renowned collection 
of the late Jhr. Jan Six. of Amsterdam, 
containing a complete set of the celebrated 
Recueil Jullienne in its early state, are full 
bound in contempo- 





it was a miniature 
representation of the 
garden in the Roman 
Court, with white 
statuettes amid the 
growing selaginella 
and infinitesimal fish 
swimming in a shal- 
low pool. lwo mem- 
bers of the Classical 
Department added a 
note of color by the 
gay embroideries of 
their modern Greek costumes. After clos- 
ing time, in the main hall, the attendants 
formed the figure seventy and saluted as 
their recognition of the dav. 

Thus Mr. Robinson received the congrat- 
ulations of the entire staff upon a notable list 
of achievements, including the Curatorship 
of the Classical Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and later its Director- 
ship, as well as nearly twenty-two vears ot 
invaluable service to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum as Assistant Director, Director, and 
until 1925, Curator of the Classical Depart- 
ment. These years have seen the organiza- 
tion of five new departments and a large 
staff, including the Museum’s Egyptian Ex- 
pedition. The burden of responsibility which 
he has carried as Director since 1910 is un- 
precedented in the history of American mu- 
seums. In the performance of his duties he 
has had loy al cooperation trom both | rus- 
tees and staff, such as is given only to those 
Whose qualities inspire it. It is not as a for- 
mality, therefore, but as a heartfelt pleas- 
ure that his associates take this occasion 
once more to offer him their felicitations 
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rary eighteenth-cen- 
tury calf, with identi- 
cal tooling and deco- 
ration. Thus, thanks 
to the generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Straus 
the print collection of 
the Museum has been 
enrichedwiththemost 
famous and beautiful 
set of engravings 
made in France dur 

he first half of the 
eighteenthcentury. The Ceuvre gravé con 
tains 294 plates, and the Figures, 350. The 
Importance of the addition thus made to th 
Print Room can readily be seen when It 1s 
stated that from such records as are avail- 
able there is no other set in any American 
public institution. 

Complete sets of this famous work are of 
considerable rarity, as only one hundred 
sets of the CEuvre gravé were published by 
Jullienne, that devoted friend of Watteau 
who undertook the enterprise as a plous 
duty to the painter’s memory and tame 
\s the engravings in the CEuvre gravé ar 
among the loveliest ever made in France, 
most of the copies issued have been broken 
up in order that their contents might be 


framed or separately sold Ver iew otf Lh 
sets that have survived intact have comé 
down to us in perfectly fresh and clean 


popular, the 


condition, for, being ver) 
received hard usage and in most of them 
the margins are somewhat soiled and the 
double-size plates frequently torn. The 51x 
copy of the Recueil is in a condition that 


can leave little or nothing to be desired, for 
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' 
practical purposes being 


just left its binder’s hands. In its composi- 


as though it had 


tion, though not in its order (which 1s 


matter of binding only), the Qeuvre gravé 


corresponds almost exactly to the famous 
set that Jullienne presented to the French 


academy of painting in 1739. The 


roO\V al 
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property of various print publishers and 
were printed from until thev wore out. 
Ihe Recueil was perhaps the first of the 
great sets of prints after the work of one 
artist ever to be made. In our own time 
books otf reproductions of the works of 


single artists are commonplace matters and 





AFTER 


ETCHING BY BOUCHER 


states of the plates are with few exceptions 
identical with those to be that 
celebrated copy. Its watermarks through- 


found in 


out are of the early varieties. 

Much of the and 
Watteau is due to the 
plates that constituted it 
original paintings and drawings of necessity 


reputation ol 
and the 
for whereas the 


lame 


Recueil 


were unique and not at the disposal of the 
great public, the coppers, after the comple- 
became the 


tion of Jullienne’s edition 


\ CHALK DRAWING BY WATTEAL 
we take them as of course, but in the early 
years of the eighteenth century they were 
unknown. Dutch and French publishers had 
issued small sets of prints after designs of 
single men, but before Jullienne embarked 
upon his hardy and expensive enterprise no 
one had undertaken to make large engrav- 
ings of all the available paintings by any 
one artist or to supplement them with 
engraved reproductions of hundreds of his 
drawings. The idea occurred to Jullienne 
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shortly after W 


although he 


itteau’s death in 1721, and 


was one of the richest men in 


devoted his attention to it, 


France and 
he was not able to finish his task until 1737 
time 


This mere statement of the required 


for the undertaking shows its size and 


importance 


Though it w a rank failure 


is undoubtedly 


from a financial point of view, it succeeded 


intention of making and 


1 1s 


gloriously 1 
perpetuating the painter’s fame. More than 
that, in addition to making the fame of the 
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that they have constituted the point of 
departure of a new epoch in the history and 
development of the printed picture; for 
their influence was active, and even domi- 
nating, until the very end of the ancien 
régime. The detailed history and description 
of the Recueil have been most carefully 
worked out by MM. Dacier and Vuaflart in 
the important study of Jean de Jullienne et 
les graveurs de Watteau which was pub- 
lished by the Société pour étude de la 
gravure francaise in 


1922 





ENGLISH CHINTZ COMMEMORATING THI 
lO LEOPOLD OT 


CHARLOTTE OF WALES 


engravers who worked upon the plates it 
made possible that still growing quantity 
and Watteau’s 
work which began as far back as 1740, for 


of copies falsifications of 
its plates became the forger’s source book. 
The designs for wall decoration became the 
“inspiration” for a generation or 
decorative painters, 


favorite 
two of architects and 
and were beyond question the most impor- 
tant carriers of the Regency style. 

Such plates, for example, as 
fardieu after the Embarquement 
Cytheére, to mention only one of many, have 
long since taken their place among the 
greater masterpieces ol French engraving. 
[he etched copies ol the drawings by such 
artists as Boucher and the gifted amateur 
Caylus are marvels of a wise and simple 


that by 
pour 


virtuosity. Of very few sets of engravings 


can it be said, as it has to be said of these, 


MARRIAGE Of 
SAXE-COBURG 


If one would enjoy Watteau and see his 
work through the eves of his admiring and 
devoted friends there is no way better than 
by studying the pages of the great Recueil 
Jullienne. That this should at last be possi- 
ble here in New York is due to the great 
generosity and public spirit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Straus. WILLIAM M. Ivins, JR. 


ADDITIONS TO THE COLLEC- 
PION OF PRINTED COTTONS 


lo the Museum’s collection of printed 
cottons, which has of late grown 
materially in scope and distinction, have 
now been added through the generosity of 
William Sloane Coffin several additional 
pieces of French and English provenance, 
ranging from large pictorial hangings of the 


Vears 
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late eighteenth century to small-patterned 
floral bands and borders dating some forty 
years later. Exact knowledge is lacking in 
regard to these latter pieces, for while the 
subjects of the more famous manufactories 
have been identified and established to a 
marked degree, there are innumerable pat- 
terns that can be placed only tentatively, 
and as advance is made into the nineteenth 
century the documented design becomes in- 


“he, 


ek 


creasingly rare and attribution less sure. 

Of the French group one of the most 
interesting examples is a pictorial subject 
in rose monochrome from the Oberkamp! 
manufactory, one of those decorative large- 
scale patterns generally considered the most 
important of the Jouy fabrics, which, how- 
ever, though adding greatly to the fame 
of that printing center, in reality formed 
only a small part of its production. The de- 
sign, attributed to Huet or his school, por- 
trays the four elements, earth, air, fire, and 
water, symbolized by groups of mythologi- 
cal figures. Similar in scale and color, but 
differing widely in drawing and subject is 
a piece from the Petitpierre factory at 
Nantes wherein, under the title, Les 





Champs-Elysées, or L’Escamoteur, decora- 
tive and graceful figures in the costume of 
the Directory disport themselves among 
scenes of elegant pleasure. This is dated 
about 1800 and -resembles closely the 
charming Jeu de Bagues of which it may 
indeed be a companion piece. A third ex- 
ample, a striking design of floating ribbons 
entwined with strands of pearls and orna- 
mented by large floral motives, would seem 


¥ 
vor *, oe 


THE FOUR ELEMENTS. TOILE DE JOUY, ABOUT 1790 


to embody in its general effect many of the 
characteristics of the Nantes manufactory 
whence it may have been inspired if not 
actually produced. The remaining pieces of 
the same general period are designed on a 
smaller scale; a charming spidery pattern of 
scrolling flowers involving tiny gardening 
implements in compliance with the pastoral 
tastes of Marie Antoinette; a delicatels 
striped cotton in the style of Louis XVI 
with urns, vases, columns, and palmettes of 
Indian proclivities; and a colorful poly- 
chrome print where medallions framed in 
flowers alternate with graceful arabesques 

The English chintzes, from the collection 
of Maclver Percival, whose Chintz Book 1s 
known to all collectors, are entirely floral. 
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First in importance 1s the small octagonal 
panel—a type in vogue at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century for the ornamenta- 


1 COMmMMemMo- 


tion of chairs and seats—whi 
rates the marriage of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales to Prince | eopold ot Saxe-Coburg in 
1816. The central motive of roses, lilies, and 
lilacs is framed in a pattern of smaller roses 
intersected at four intervals by the badge 
of the princes of Wales, to which the young 
princess was entitled as heir to the throne, 
the crown of a princess of Great Britain 
and the arms of her father, George IV, 


from Plas-vn-vaze, north Wales, with which 
is associated the name of Elthu Yale, for 
it came from the ancestral home of that 
picturesque figure who, though a very 
svnonyvm of American tradition, was never- 
theless a governor of the English East In- 
dia Company as well as the generous patron 
of the university that bears his name 
Several of the large hangings will be 
shown in Gallery H 16 and the remaining 
pleces will be added to the chintz collection 
in the Textile Study Room adjoining. 
FRANCES LITTLE. 





PAGE FROM VAN DEN VELDI 


King of England, with an inescutcheon of 
Hanover. In addition it 1s inscribed with 
the names of the two participants and the 
date. 

A fragment with an all-over leaf pattern 
in blue on a picotage ground 1s of appar- 
ently this same period, as is a delightful 
little border with porcelain-like flowers 
which resembles in type the meuble riche 
manufactured by an Alsatian firm in the 
middle of the century.! The wide border of 
richly colored flowers blooming luxuriantl\ 
on a buff ground is of the late Georgian 
period when such patterns were used for 
valances, curtains, and bed-hangings, and 
latest of all is a simple pattern of flowers 

1]. Persoz, Bibliotheque des Arts Industriels, 
Impressiones lissus, vol. IV, p. 221 


SPIEGEL, ROTTERDAM, 1005 


A GIFT OF WRITING BOOKS 


Felix M. Warburg has again shown his 
generous interest in the Museum by pre- 
senting a collection of twenty-nine writing 
books dating from 1522 to 1798. His gift 
brings the number of writing books in the 
Museum’s Print Room up to about fifty 
and makes its collection, which includes 
twenty-four printed before 1600, one that 
no American student of the history of 
European calligraphy during the last four 
centuries can afford to overlook. 

Few things more accurately represent the 
cultural state of a society than the forms 


of its typical handwritings, and from this 


point of view the importance of Mr. 
Warburg’s gift as material for the study and 
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understanding of the past (and possibly of 
the present) can hardly be overestimated. 

In the space at command in the BULLE- 
TIN It 1S impossible to describe these vol- 
umes or to Indicate their respective posi- 
tions and importance in the history of 
modern handwriting, but it may be said that 
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List oF Li I'TERING AND WRITING Books 
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Pacioli, Divina Proportione 


I Mt TRO- 
ART 


Venice, 1500. 


Fanti, Theorica et Practica. Venice, 1514. 
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it would not be easy to bring together a 
finer or more Interesting group ot equal $iZe. 
In a long time nothing has so tempted the 
curator to write garrulously and_= at 
length 

lhe richness of the Museum’s collection 
can best be indicated by giving a short list 
of its contents.! The volumes marked with 
an asterisk are the gift of Mr. Warburg 

' “Richness” is such a comparative matter 
In 1694 the art library in Berlin had 270 writing 
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Yciar, Arte subtilissima. Saragossa, 1550 Perez, [Arte de escrivir]. Madrid, 1599. 
“Fugger, Wolgegrundt Formular. Nurem- “Le Gangneur, Technographie . . . Rizo- 

berg, 1553 graphie .. . Calligraphie. [Paris?], 1599. 
*Amphiareo, Opera . Venice, 1554 Beaugrand, Panchrestographie. Paris, [c. 
*Yciar, Libro subtilissimo. Saragossa, 1561. 1604). 
Perret, Exercitatio alphabetica. [Antwerp], l'ozzi, Ghirlanda. Padua, 1604. 

1560 *Van den Velde, Spiegel . . .; Thresor 
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‘resci, Perfetto Scrittore, pts. | and II Fondement-boeck. Rotterdam, 1605. 
Rome, [1570 “Billingsley, The Pens Excellencie. London, 
“Lucas, Arte de Escrevir. Madrid, 1580 [1618 
*Houthusius, Exemplaria. Aachen, 1501 Casanova, Primera Parte. Madrid, 1650. 
*Scalino, Regole nuove. Brescia, 1591. Morante, Nueva Arte. Madrid, 1616, 
“Curione, Notomia delle Cancellaresche 1624, 16209, 1631. 
libro secondo. Rome, 1588; Teatro delle *Morante, Nueva Arte. Madrid, 1616, 
Cancellaresche, libro terzo. Rome, 1593 1657, 1029, 1654. 


Bry, Alphabeta et Characteres. Frank- 


Morante, [Six woodcuts]. [1627-1636]. 
furt, 1590. 


“Cocker, Arts Glory. London, 1074 
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*Perlingh, Exemplaar-Boek. Amsterdam, 
\c. 1093}. 

*Seddon, Pen-mans Paradise. London, 
[c. 1690]. 

*Ortiz, El Maestro. Venice, 1090. 

*Plancy, Livre Nouveau. Paris, [c. 1700]. 

*Shelley, Penman’s Magazine. London, 


1705. 
*Watson, Copy Book. London, [before 
1712]. 


*Bickham, Universal Penman. London, 


1741. 





FIG. I. FLOWER-VIEWING 


JAPANESE PRINTS ON VIEW 


Louis V. Ledoux has generously lent to 


the Museum, for use during the coming 
winter, his noted collection of Japanese 
prints. These are examples of exceptional 
quality and great beauty, and it is the 
intention of the Museum to use them as 
a basis for five monthly exhibitions, which 
will illustrate the development of Japanese 
Ukiyvoye prints from their beginning to 


the present day. The first group, which will 


AT UYENO PARK, YEDO 


BY HISHIKAWA MORONOBU. ABOUT 1075 


*Barbedor, Traité de l’Art. Paris, 1755. 

*Olod, Tratado. Barcelona, 1708. 

*Decaroli, Ammaestramenti Teoricopra- 
tict. Turin, 1772. 

*Palomares, Arte Nueva. Madrid, 1770. 

*Torio, Arte de Escribir [large paper]. 
Madrid, 1798. 

lorio, Arte de Escribir. Madrid, 1798. 


\ great deal has been said about how /é 
style c'est Thomme meme, but it has rarely 
been pointed out that this is no less true 
of handwriting than of speech. When it was 
recognized that one could not be both a 
gentleman and a scholar without a good 
hand the importance of these writing books 
was obvious. Will it ever be again? 

WILLIAM M. Ivins, Jr. 


be on exhibition in Gallery H 11 from De- 
cember 17 to January 9, will show tl 
earlier prints. Starting with the single 
slock black-and-white prints cmt 
this group includes hand-colored prints 
and those with two or more color-blocks 
published before the year 1764, the dat 
when polychrome or multiple-block prints 
nishtke-ye) were produced tor the first 
time. To Mr. Ledoux’s examples will bi 
added a few books and single-sheet prints 
from the Museum collection, so as to make 
this exhibition as complete as possible for 
the student as well as for the lover of beauty. 
Che history of the Ukivove print reall 
starts about the year 16073, when Hishikawa 
Moronobu began designing pictures which 
were intended to be printed from woo 


blocks and sold as single sheets Be fore these 
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there had been illustrated books 


and also ; 
number of religious prints, so that Morono- 


bu’s were simply the 


first popular single- 
sheet prints of a non-religious nature. It 1s 
worth while emphasizing this point, because 
it has become the custom to designate such 
prints as are being shown in this group by the 
And this, 


connotation of rude beginnings, Is a 


name of “Primitives.” with its 
com- 


plete misnomer. The origin of printed pic- 














INTERIOR VIEW, 


MITSI 


FIG. 2. 


tures in China and Japan is lost in antiquity. 
Wood-block prints in Japan can be defi- 
nitely dated to the middle of the eighth 
century; how much earlier they may have 
been produced we have no means of know- 
ing. Also, illustrated had been in 
existence for at least three hundred vears, so 


1 
h« YOKS 


that not only were Moronobu’s designs the 
product of a long tradition, but when they 
appeared there were plenty of engravers 
trained to execute them. Such prints as the 
fF lower-viewing at Uveno (fig. 1), or the 
other examples of Moronobu’s work here 
shown, are sufficient evidence that even the 
earliest prints of this period are anything 
but primitive. Moronobu, however, was far 
more than a mere innovator. He was an 
artist with a consummate mastery of line 
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and of design, and it is no wonder that he so 
Impressed his contemporaries that at his 
death, which took place in 1094, they were 
all more or less copying his style. Most of 
his direct pupils did not inherit their teach- 
but he fortunate in 
Sugimura (see | ), whose 
those of the master that 
Were 


er’s genius was more 


his follower 215 
SO lik 


works are 


a 
very short while ago they 


up to a 
credited to Moronobu himselt. 








A SERIES BY HASEGAWA 


ABOUT 1725 

During the closing vears of the seven- 
teenth century Tori Shobei Kivonobu be- 
gan making prints of famous actors in their 
favorite roles, and these had a great and 
immediate success. The Torii school which 
Kivonobu founded devoted itself chiefly 
to actor prints, and dominated this field 
period we are now considering. 


during the 
individual 


Kivonobu 
stvle, based on 
brushwork, which remained popular until 
1729, when he died left the Toru 
school in the hands of his sons, Kiyomasu 
and Kiyonobu II. Long before this time, 
however, there had been other influences at 


soon developed an 
a massive design and bold 


and 


work. 
By 1703 there came on the scene a new 
artist, Okumura Masanobu, then a boy of 
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t ly hiy ye wh lactimac } . 
tWelve, Dut one WhO was destined to change 


print-making (fig. 3 
Sukenobu 


the course ot 


aided by Nishimura 


he was 


charming and prolific artist, and by Kond 
} 


212), although 


Kivoharu see | 


their work was chiefly confined t 


natel\ 
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In this 


untortu- 


) 


books. [These men popularized a quiet dig- 


FIG. O. 


THI 
BY TORII 


LOVERS 


nity and charm in place of the robust power 
of Kiyonobu, and by 1735 even the masters 
of the Torii school had deserted the style of 
their founder to range themselves undet 
Masanobu’s banner. In addition to being an 
artist Masanobu was also a publisher, and 
he is credited with being the inventor of 
many devices for improving prints. Among 
these is the use of lacquer in the pigments 
and the addition of sprinkled gold-dust, 






IN 


KIYOHIRO. 
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both of which devices can be 
Masanobu had a num- 
pupils, among them being his short- 
Toshinobu, whose work, so far 


as can be judged by the few prints that 


present exhibition 
ber of 


lived son 


have come down to us, was alwavs most 


Certainly the two exam- 


distinguished 





mo { 
! Ki 


THE SUKEROKI 


PLAY 
753-1759 


ples shown here are worthy of his master 
see fig. 5). 

\mong other contemporary prints which 
call for special mention are two by Hase- 
gawa Mitsunobu (fig. 2). This little-known 
artist seems to have worked between 1724 
and 1754, and according to Japanese au- 
thorities was the pupil of the slightly earlier 
Sukenobu. This is possible, but the stately 
grace of his figures surpasses the work of 


seen in the 
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even that great master. The collection is 
also fortunate in its prints by Ishikawa 
Toyonobu. Of these the most remarkable 
are a pair from the set of Beauties of Three 
Cities (L 142), and an uncut triptych 
(L 227) of the beni-ve ty pe described below. 

About the year 1740 a great innovation 
was made in the art of printing. Up to this 
time all prints had been made in black and 
white, some of them being afterward col- 
ored by hand. Two new blocks were now 
added, from which colors could be printed. 
These two colors were usually a grass green 
(kusa) and a rose-pink called beni. No hap- 
pier combination could have well been 
found, and these beni-ve are among the 
loveliest of all prints. There are here shown 
a number of these flower-like rose-green 
compositions, all delightful, but of which 
perhaps the most delightful are those by 
lorii Kivohiro. Concerning this artist, 
itis a pleasure to be allowed to quote Irom 
the private catalogue of Mr. Ledoux: 

“There is a peculiar exquisiteness about 
the work of Kiyohiro that is all his own. 
His prints have the charm of springtime; in 
them is the grace of flower-like women, of 
drooping, delicate branches. They are 
sought for their rarity and perfect composi- 
tion; they are loved for a quality un- 
matched in Ukiyo-ve except in the work of 
Harunobu. The simple color-scheme of 
Kiyohiro is in perfect harmony with his 
design and with his mood”’ (figs. 4 and 6). 

After some fifteen years of printing with 
two color-blocks, another block was added 
and later on a fourth. With three or more 
colors at the disp sal of the artists, experl- 
ments, not always successful, were made 
in color combinations. Kiyohiro vad Torii 
Kiyomitsu managed to get some exceed- 
ingly satisfactory results (see especially 
L 143 and L 193), but the technical ability 
of the printers was now progressing rap- 
idly, and before most of the contempo- 
rary artists had mastered the problems of 
three- and four-block prints, the printers 
were able to give them the use of a full 
palette. With the attainment of technical 
mastery a new period begins. The work of 
Harunobu, which started this new era, will 
be the subject of the second exhibition. 

H. G. HENDERSON. 
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A GREEK BOBBIN 

he Museum has just acquired a fas- 
cinating object.! It consists of two terra- 
cotta disks about five inches in diameter, 
joined in their centers by a narrow cylinder 
fig. 1).2 Its chief attraction is the painted 
decoration on the outer sides of the two 
disks—two spirited scenes executed with 
exquisite finish in polychrome on a white 
ground. One side (fig. 2) is fortunately com- 
plete; on it is represented Eos, the goddess 
of dawn, and the Athenian hunter, Kepha- 
los. The design is not the familiar pursuit 
motive, which we find on so many Athenian 
vases, but one adapted to the circular field 
of the disk, with Eos offering a tasseled 





FIG. I. GREEK BOBBIN 


scarf to her young favorite, who shrinks 
back from her advances. In the field is the 
inscription, © Taig zaéog—“‘the handsome 
youth.” The composition of the two figures 

one moving gently forward, the other in 
strong backward motion placed diagonally 
across the field—is singularly vivacious and 
rhythmical—a happy solution of a difficult 
problem. 

In the other scene (fig. 3 


of the left side is missing, a winged youth 1s 


, of which part 


pursuing another youth who holds a lyre 
It is evidently an illustration of the myth of 
Zephyros and Hyakinthos. The story went 
that Hyakinthos, a beautiful youth with 
lovely hair (»va:tys), was a favorite ol 
\pollo, who taught him to play the lyre; 


\cc. no. 28.167. Exhibited this month in th 
Room of Recent Accessions 

I his cylinder has been largely restored. [he 
greatest width (1%;.6 in. 13 cm where it 
the disks, was known from the remaining parts 
its smallest width (58 in. [1.6 cm ind len 

In. [1.1 cm were calculated from the 
other existing examples (see below lhe dian 
eter of one disk (fig. 2) is 4'°16 In. (12.5 cm.), of 
the other 5414 in. (12.8 cm.), the variation being 


j 


evidently due to a different shrinkage in the fire 
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but Zephyros, the West Wind, also loved 
Hvakinthos, and in his jealousy, one day 
when Apollo throwing the 
diverted its course so that it hit the boy on 
the head and killed him; and trom the drops 
flower 


Was diskos, 


of his blood sprang the purple 
hyakinthos. This tale, so tvpically Greek in 
its poetical quality and in the absence of 
any moral precept, is not often illustrated 


in Greek art®; so that this new representa- 
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hey are the work of a man with a dramatic 
imagination. And though we do not know 
his real name we identify him on 
erounds of stvle with a well-known artist 

the so-called Penthesileia painter (about 
many of whose paintings on 
His products are rather 


can 


{OO $50 B.C. 
vases are known. 
uneven, often merely quick sketches, occa- 
sionally masterpieces, lively and 
imaginative. He has been named from his 


always 





FIG. 2. EOS 


tion of at least part of the story is impor- 
tant. In the field is repeated the inscription, 
O TALIS ZAAOS, 

Ihe pictures are distinguished from the 
common run of even fine vase paintings by a 
certain grandeur of conception which lifts 
them from the decorative plane to that of 
due not only to a 


t 


the higher arts. It is 
sense of freedom in the composition but to 
an emotional quality evident in the boldly 
designed Kephalos and in the exalted ex- 
pressions of Zephyros and Hyakinthos. 
3 } ora list ol representations on vases, gems 
Hauser 1894, pp. 200 ff., 
Paulv-Wissowa Re 


and coins, cf Philologus 
and Eitrem in 


padie, Hyakinthos, pp. 12 1 


alencyclo- 


AND KEPHALOS 


greatest work, the kvlix with Achilles and 
Penthesileia in| Munich, \chilles 
plunges his sword into the breast of the 
beautiful queen of the Amazons, and in this 
very act falls in love with her. Our pictures 
approach this painting in emotional qual- 
ity; and for their lively composition we may 


where 


compare another great work, his Apollo 
and Tityos on a kylix also in Munich. 
\ further and obvious comparison is with 
the polychrome, white-ground pyxis in our 
‘For a list, cf. Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, 
pp. 272 ff. The attribution of our piece has been 
made by Mr 


Furtwangler 


Vasenmalerei, pls 


Beazley and others 
and Reichhold 


6 and 506, 1-3 


Griechische 
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collection. The two are worked in similar 
technique: glaze is used for the outlines of 
the figures, for the hair, wings, and so 
forth; whereas the garments and fillets are 
painted light brown and purple in opaque 
washes, and details such as bracelets, ank- 
lets, buttons, and borders are picked out in 
white. The whole is highly effective and 
pleasing in its refreshing diversity from the 
usual red-and-black color scheme. 


two sticks, or as bandalores in which a string 
is wound round the cylinder and the object 
made to climb up and down it *; the other 
that they were used as bobbins or spools. 
The obvious objection to the first is the in- 
appropriateness of breakable terracotta 

and especialiy beautifully decorated terra- 
cotta—for such a purpose; unless the 
object was merely votive, in which case it 
would hardly have been found in a tomb, 





FIG. 3. 


So much for the paintings which decorate 
this object. But what about the object 
itself? What purpose did it serve? Only 
two similar examples are known, both in 
Athens,® both of approximately the same 
dimensions as ours, and both finely deco- 
rated. Two suggestions have been made as 
to their purpose’: one that they served as 
toys, either for the playing of a game such 
as diabolo in which the disks would be made 
to pass to and fro on a string fastened on 

®Collignon and Couve, Catalogue des vases 
peints du Musée Nationale d’Athénes, nos 
853, 1202 

7 Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasen- 
bilder, p. 62 


ZEPHYROS 


AND HYAKINTHOS 


as it presumably was since it is so well pre- 
served. The spool theory seems more con- 
vincing. And our new specimen adds a 
further argument in support of it. Each 
disk has two holes near the edge at the 
top; one might think for suspension on 
the wall, only the holes do not corre- 
spond with one another; in one disk they 
are one inch (2.5 cm.) apart, in the other 
three-quarters of an inch (2 cm.). But in the 
case of a spool these holes have their defi- 
nite use.’ The thread would first be passed 

8 Ernest Gardner, Journal of Hellenic Studies 


XLIII (1923), pp. 142 f 
9 This suggestion was made to me by A. Smith 
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through the two holes in one disk to give It 
a hold, which would facilitate the winding 


of it round the narrow cylinder: and then 
when the winding was finished the thread 


would be passed through the holes in the 
other disk to prevent it from 
The woolen and linen threads used by the 


Greeks would be considerably thicker than 


unraveling. 


and silk ones and therefore 
The com- 


cotton 


Our 
larger spool would he ret sirable.! 
mon material for such spools was probably 


wood; only in special cases, for costly gifts 


asions, would painted terra- 


on festive occ 


cotta be used, and then the decorations 





BOBBIN 


EGYPTIAN 


would be made of appropriate significance. 
Indeed the scenes in the three known speci- 
mens are all taken from myths dealing with 
the which 


interested 


subject. in 


but not so 


love — supposedl\ 


women are most 
fitting on toys for young children 

\s a concluding argument for the theory 
that may 
Egyptian parallels. In Egypt similar spools 
consisting of round disks have been found, 


cite 


our object is a spool we 


1 


(fig. 4),}* 
still wound 


of wood, limestone, and terracotta 
one with the thread actually 


of our Repair Department; and our practical 
experiments bear out its possibility 

10 [f the object served as a shuttle 
been suggested, the holes might have 
suspension by two separate loops; but 
breakable terracotta is inappropriate for an 
object to be thrown from one side to the other 

11 Small terracotta spools resembling in shape 
our modern ones also exist; many have recently 
been found by Dr. David M. Robinson at 
Olynthos 

2 There are over twenty examples in our Mu- 


as has also 
served for 
again 


seum, all found at Lisht and belonging to the 
XX XXII dynasty (about 1200-1000 B.« 
Their diameters range from about 23 in. to 


about 1 in 
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round it.!3 The only ditference between the 
Athenian and Egyptian examples ts that in 
the former the disk is smaller in diameter 
and the central cylinder considerably wider; 
the Greek spools would accommodate much 
thread, not a disadvantage in a 
precious, hand-made 
would probably have only a few specimens. 


GIsELA M. A 


more 


article of which one 


RICHTER. 


PAINTING 
LORRAINE 


THE FORD: A 
BY CLAUDE 


Iwo pictures attributed to Claude Lor- 
raine have belonged to the Museum for a 
\ Seaport, since 1900, 

Adullam, since 
been widely 
himself; the 


number of vears 
and David at 
first 


the Cave oft 


1921. The has never 


accepted as by the painter 


second, more seriously considerable, was 


commented upon in an article in the BULLE- 


rin for 1922, page 217. Notwithstanding the 
similarity of this work (which has no his- 
tory and no expert approval) to the famous 
and perfectly documented David at the 
Cave of Adullam in the National Gallery in 
London, the writer of the article, who ts also 
the writer of this, believed at that time that 
a veritable work by 


has led 


our version might be 
Claude. But more extended stud) 
him to change his opinion. He now con- 
siders that it is a free cops by a later artist, 
a Frenchman perhaps of the late eighteenth 
century when the style of Claude was highly 
appreciated and emulated, an artist of real 
ability who was so imbued with Claude's 
spirit and manner of painting that he could 
give to the parts of his work which were his 
same spontaneity and 


gave to those parts 


Invention the 
conviction which he 
which he copied directly from the painting 
now in the National Gallery. But all this is 
put forth only as an opinion; the question 


own 


cannot be counted as settled until a consen- 
sus of critical judgment can be arrived at. 

No such uncertainty of authorship can 
exist In regard to the picture entitled The 
Ford,! which was bought last summer and 


13 In the Leyden Museum: cf. Wilkinson, The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
Il, p. 176, fig. 392 


fig. 3 
1QOil on canvas; h. 2914, w. 3934 in 
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is now shown In the Room of Recent Acces- 
sions. [he drawing of it 1s in the Liber 


Veritatis,? the series of drawings in which 
the artist kept a record of his pictures, and 
the back of this drawing 1s inscribed in 
Claude’s handwriting, Claudio fecit in 
V.R. Paris. The name of Claude's 


Parisian client for whom the picture was 


pe Mut 


painted is unknown but its presence in the 
Dr. Richard Mead, a famous 


London physician of the eighteenth cen- 


collection of 


tury, is attested by the excellent engraving 
of it made by Vivarés in 1741, when it 
formed part of that collection. It later 


passed through several sales in England 
and in the middle of the last century was 
taken to [Italy where it was bought by 
Madame Benoit Fould in 1856, remaining 
in the possession of her family until the 
time of its purchase by the Museum. 

Phe accompanying illustration makes the 
descripuion of the painting unnecessary. It 
will be found to exemplify Claude’s highest 
accomplishment in the rendering of those 
effects of nature which he discovered and 
in which he remains unsurpassed. No one 
else has painted such evening and morning 
skies which have no color, only a gleaming 
luminosity; or such hazy, airy distances 
suffused with late or early light; or such 
tremulous, penetrable foliage through which 
birds could wend their way. In our work the 
painting of the mist which rests on the 
surface of the water is particularly suc- 
cessful. The boats of the fishermen are 
veiled in it and the piers of the bridge seem 
to rest on it and not on the water. It is hard 
to imagine how brushes and the usual colors 
could have been the materials for such an 
ethereal expression. 

The figures give a vivacity, rather start- 
ling in fact, to this poetic landscape. Those 
in the foreground have just forded a little 
stream which empties into the river; two 


are still walking through the water—a boy 
2 Liber Veritatis; or a Collection of Prints 


after the Original Designs of Claude le Lorrain, 
no. s 
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with rolled-up trousers and a girl holding 
her skirts about her hips. The man and two 
women who have reached the bank rest a 
moment before continuing their journey. 
[he young woman who puts on her stock- 
ings 1s watched with critical approval by 
the man who stands 1n front of her, turning 
his back upon his companion who seems to 
be chiding him for his interest in legs and 
stockings, laying an admonishing hand on 
his shoulder. 

We are told by 
with him that Claude felt incompetent to 
paint figures and was in the habit of calling 
on others for this service. But the figures in 
Claude’s drawings and etchings, done by 
himself, are generally admirable in expres- 
sion though sometimes faulty in anatomi- 
cal construction, and one is tempted to 
his modesty. However, his control 


collaborators been 


those who were familiar 


regret 
over his 
remarkably close 
it In some instances 
his pictures exist which on comparison with 
the finished work show that he decided in 


must have 
indeed there 1s proot of 


Certain sketches for 


the drawings not only the scale and exact 
places of the figures in the composition, but 
their prominent poses and gestures as well. 
the between the 


landscape 1s 


In most accord 


Cases 


figures and_ his perfectly 
harmonious 

In our picture the people seem rather 
boorish in type and heavy in workmanship 
in the exquisiteness and refinement of the 
landscape. In this instance it is reasonable 
to recognize that the figures are the work of 
another artist. This collaborator was a 
Dutchman, one would say, or at least one 
who followed the Dutch ideals. The pres- 
ence of his figures in a picture which so 
purely epitomizes the art of Claude will 
serve as a reminder to those interested in 
such things, of the spiritual difference be- 
tween Claude’s idyllic naturalism and the 
sturdy, literal naturalism of his Dutch 
contemporaries. 


3RYSON BURROUGHS. 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY ALA- 
BASTER BY DAMIAN FORMENT 


A Spanish alabaster tondo,! representing 
Saint Jerome enframed by an ornamental 
garland composed chiefly of fruits and 
flowers, IS an important acquisition for the 
collection of Renaissance sculpture (fig. 
1). The relief, formerly in the collection 
of the Condé de las Almenas,” is a mature 
work by Damian Forment, the greatest 


depicted in a circular composition. Although 
Saint Jerome was never a cardinal, for 
there were no cardinals until three centu- 
ries after his time, he wears the traditional 
robe of a cardinal with the collar fringed in 
ermine. The cardinal’s hat is shown in the 
background. With both hands he holds a 
book (suggesting the Scriptures which he 
translated into the Latin Vulgate), and, as 
if pausing for a moment, turns away his 





FIG. I. SAINT JEROME BY DAMIAN FORMENT. SPANISH, ABOUT 1510-1540 


sculptor of the Aragonese school. A modern 
Spanish writer, Elias Tormo, has referred to 
him as the “incomparable Spanish _pre- 
realist, the Ghirlandajo of our sculpture’’; 
and indeed, in the graceful handling of his 
medium and in its charming narrative 
character, Forment’s sculpture is rightly 
compared with the more familiar work of 
the Florentine painter. 

Saint Jerome, the most popular of the 
four Latin Doctors, who is so frequently 
represented in Spanish art, 1s_ skilfully 

Fletcher Fund, 1927. Acc. no. 27.112. Diam- 
eter, 21 in. Now exhibited in Gallery L 2 

* Mildred Stapely Byne and Arthur Byne, 
American Art Association Sale Catalogue, 1927, 
no. 344. The Saint Jerome is a companion piece 
to a Saint Agnes sold at the same time. 


head in an attitude of thought. The head and 
claw of the lion which are introduced in the 
border are significant of the legendary story 
in which Saint Jerome is said to have ex- 
tracted a thorn from the foot of a lion who 
appeared before his monastery at Bethle- 
hem. The saint attended the lion until he 
was healed, and thereafter the grateful 


beast remained with his benefactor 


[he tondo, cut from a superb piece of 
Ebro alabaster, is partly polychromed in 
tones of red and green; the hands and head 
are painted in soft flesh tints. Gold, which 


was generally used sé 


Spanish art, is here but sparingly intro- 


extravagantly in 


duced where accents are desired. The 
importance of the piece is augmented by the 
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colors, for it 1s 


condition of the exceedingly 
rare to find stone sculpture with its poly- 
chromy intact, as time and frequent clean- 
ing have generally spoiled the original con- 


The fine 


texture of the alabaster makes possible the 


dition of the tempera painting 
minute rendering of such details as the hands 
and the beard. However, a broad plastic 
effect 1s attained in the folds of drapery, and 


in the fruits and flowers of the border. 





rlON FROM FORMENT S RETABLI 


FIG. 2. SE¢ 
FOR THE CATHEDRAL OF HUESCA 


Ihe Saint Jerome relief acquired by the 
Museum 


fully developed Italian manner. 
framing wreath is adapted from the Della 


Forment’s 
The en- 


represents Damian 


Robbia type, and even the use of a medal- 
lion is of Italian origin, but the sculpture 
throughout is thoroughly personal in style. 
Ihe artist has chosen the form, and then, 
with a perfect feeling for the beautiful 
quality of his alabaster, has produced some- 
different from an Italian 
perhaps even with more 


thing entirely 
glazed terracotta 
distinguished results. The relentless Spanish 
realism 1s expressed in the exaggerated 
modeling of the hands and the strikingly re- 
ligious pathos of the saint. The use of such a 
trivial detail as the fly, which has lighted 
upon the the book which Saint 
Jerome holds, reveals the contrasting play- 
fulness of the Spanish temperament. 


page ol 
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As the relief was probably intended to 
decorate a large retable (altar-screen), it is 
to monuments of this type that we must 
look for similar work. The retablo, the most 
characteristic monument® of Spanish art, 
was often of great dimensions. Architects, 
sculptors, and painters vied with one 
another in the production of 
altar-screens. From contemporary 
ments we learn that four distinct groups of 
artists were employed on these retables. 
M. Marcel Dieulafoy speaks of them as 
the tracers or architectural assemblers 
(trazadores); the imagers (1magineros), who 
were the sculptors and carvers; the euca- 
ruadores, the body 
only with flesh tints; and 
and the doradores, who were stuff painters 


these great 


docu- 


painter s who colored 


the estofadores 


and gilders. The trazadore and eucaruadore 
were responsible for their respective arts of 
sculpture and painting, but they were 
always independent of one another. The 
painting of sculpture was held in esteem, 
and most of the great painters of Spain 
were at times engaged in this work. This 
customary collaboration makes more diffi- 
cult the problem of attributing sculpture to 
a distinct personality, and often accounts 
for the freedom which scholars have neces- 
sarily allowed themselves in the Spanish 
field. 
There 
an attribution to 
frequently employed Ebro alabaster, his 
favorite material for large altar-screens. His 
use of the characteristic Della Robbia 
wreath, as in his retable for the Cathedral 


are several conclusive reasons for 


Damian Forment. He 


of Huesca (fig. 2), 1s suggested by our carv- 
ing, both in style and in technical handling. 
It is also found in two almost identically 
composed tondos on the retable in the 
Cathedral of Jaca, which 
ascribed to his collaborator and follower 
Pudellila. The uncommon treatment of the 


drapery, which clings to the flesh as though 


is generalls 


wet, is found in Forment’s retable for the 


high altar of the Cathedral of Santo 
Domingo de la Calzada (Logrofio). 
Damian Forment (about 1480-1541); 


though born at Valencia, was active chiefl) 
in Aragon. His first training, as revealed in 

Retables, tombs, and choir-screens are the 
chief monuments of Spanish sculpture 
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his early work, was with Flemish and Bur- 
gundian artists who were working at the 
Lonja in Valencia. It has been said that he 
studied in Italy, and some have even 
claimed him as a pupil of Donatello, but 
more recent developments point to his 
having remained in Spain. As in the Gothic 
period, when French influence predomi- 
nated in Spanish art, so in the sixteenth 
century the Spanish artist—always tem- 
peramentally Spanish yet susceptible to 
foreign innovations—acceded to the style 
of the Italian Renaissance. His great altar- 
screens were patterned on the mediaeval 
work of Vallfogona, and gradually, having 
started as a Gothic realist, he adapted 
Renaissance motives and forms. 

Although such artists as Bartolomeo 
Ordofiez actually studied in Italy, it is 
more likely that Forment worked with the 
Italian artists who were in Spain at this 
time. He left Valencia in 1509 and went to 
Saragossa. There the work of the Florentine 
Giovanni Moreto must have influenced the 
young Valencian who had already come in 
contact with the Italian goldsmith, Bar- 
naba of Pisa, who had been working at the 
Cathedral of Valencia. His work is known 
to us in such altar-screens as those of 
Poblet, Huesca, and Saragossa. It is prob- 
able that our relief is to be dated after 
1509 when Damian Forment began his 
first important altar-screen for the Virgin 
del Pilar at Saragossa, and before 1540, the 
last recorded date for his work. 

James |. RorimMer. 


INDIAN PAINTED COTTONS 
FOUR NEW ACCESSIONS 
There are on exhibition in the Room of 
Recent Accessions this month four unusual 
examples of dye-painted cotton, Indian, of 
the seventeenth century. Although the pro- 
duction of painted and printed cottons was 
an important industry in India at this 
period, comparatively few examples sur- 
vive of these delightful “pintadoes,” 
“chintz” or “‘calicoes,”’ as they were called 
in the writings of the time. These decorated 
cottons were appreciated not only at home 
but also in Persia and European countries, 
Where they enjoyed a great popularity. 
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Three of the four little mats or cushion 
covers shown among the new accessions are 
painted with figures of men and women, 
animals, and floral ornament. This type of 
decoration is excessively rare. These three, 
measuring each about two feet by three 
feet, have been purchased by the Museum. 
The fourth piece, slightly smaller, painted 
with bird, fruit, and flower motives, is a 
gift to the Museum from Imre Schwaiger 

Some of the figures are dressed in Persian 
fashion; others wear Hindu dress. Of par- 
ticular interest is a man in European cos- 





FIG. I. DETAIL OF PAINTED COTTON 
COVER, WITH RED GROUND. INDIAN 
ABOUT IOS 1040 


tume, who ts represented with a gun overt 
his shoulder, returning from the hunt 
accompanied by his servant (fig. 1). The 
compositions are developed in a _ most 
casual fashion, numerous little genre scenes 
being combined with trees, plants, flowers, 


and rocks, and enlivened by birds, pe: 
cocks, goats, and other animals (fig. 2 
The drawing, although conventional, is 
skilfully executed; and the coloring, despite 
the limitations imposed by the processes! 
employed, unusually varied and charming 
in effect. 

On the backs of the three covers with 
figure subjects are inscriptions written in 
Persian or Indian characters. From one we 
learn that the piece was put in a fosha- 


1 Mordant and resist dyeing, in combination 
with dyes applied directly to the fabric wit! 
pen 
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in the vear of the Hegira 
corresponding to A.p. 1673. Another 


to 1050 and 1051; and 


khana, or treasury 
bears 
dates corresponding 


the third, the equivalents of 16089 and 1701. 


by several 


These dates are accompanied 
Hindu names, presumably of clerks charged 
with the making of inventories in the years 
previously noted 

The 


and other considerations points to a period 


, | 
afforded D\ 


evidence the costumes 
from about 1615 to about 1640 as the date 
of our three painted cottons with pictorial 
compositions. Two seem to be the work ot 
the same atelier as a large hanging in this 
Museum, in by Mrs. Albert 
Blum; a similar hanging in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London; and a large 


M usée des 


oiven 1QO20 


table-cover or bedspread in the 
Arts Décoratifs, Paris. 

\s to the place of origin, we are reduced 
to mere conjecture by the lack of specimens 
which can be definitely identified as the 
production of any of the sites where painted 
and printed cottons were manufactured in 


India at this time. Masulipatam was re- 
nowned for the fine quality of its painted 
cottons, which were highly esteemed not 
only at the Mughal court and in Persia, but 


lt 


painted cottons come 


also by the European traders IS quite 
possible that our 
from Masulipatam; nevertheless, this can- 
not be asserted as a fact. The fourth piece, 
given by Mr. Schwaiger, may be 
like the other three to the first half of the 


assigned 


seventeenth century, but here again we 
cannot identify the site where it was 
produced. 

These important painted cottons are 


discussed at greater length and with addi- 
tional illustrations in an article appearing 
in the first number of Metropolitan Mu- 
issued early in December. 
JosepH BRECK. 


seum Studies, 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
STUDIES AND COLORPRINTS 


Part | of the first volume of Metropolitan 
Museum Studies was Issued early this month. 
The issue contains the following articles: 
Notes on Some Mosan Enamels, and Four 
Seventeenth-Century Pintadoes, by Joseph 
Townsend: an Eighteenth- 


sreck; John 


TROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


OF ART 

Century Cabinet-Maker, by C. O. Cor- 
nelius; On American Polearms, by Bashford 
Dean; Dated Specimens of Mohammedan 
\rt, by M. S. Dimand; Photography and 
the “Modern” Point of View, by William 
M. Ivins, Jr.; A Commode and a Secretary 
by Riesener, by Preston Remington; Were 
the Nude Parts in Greek Marble Sculpture 
Painted’; by Gisela M. A. Richter; A Cap- 
ital from the Strozzi Palace, by James 
Rorimer; and A Gothic Pile Fabric, by 
Eleanor B. Saxe. 

Part Il, completing the first volume, will 
be ready early in 1929, and will include, for 
binding, a complete table of contents, list 
of illustrations, index for both parts, and 
title page. It will contain several 
plates in color, which will, it is hoped, bea 


also 


recurring feature of the publication. 

he subscription price is $7.00 for a 
volume of two parts, or $4.00 for each part 
separately. 

rhe first two portfolios of Metropolitan 
Museum Colorprints, made in color collo- 
type, in an 8x to inch size, bv Max Jaffé of 
Vienna, Italian 
Paintings, contains the following subjects: 
School of Giotto, The I piphany ; Venetian 


are also on sale. Series I, 


School, Saint Ursula and Her Maidens; 
Fra Angelico, The Nativity; Giovanni di 
Paolo, Paradise; Giovanni Bellini, Ma- 


donna and Child; and Ambrogio de Predis, 
Girl with Cherries 

Il, American Paintings, 
from the more recent artists, includes the 


Series selected 


following: Homer Martin, Harp of the 
Winds; Winslow Homer, A Wall, Nassau 


water-color an Alden Welr, Red Bridge; 
John Singer Sargent, Marble Quarry at 
Carrara; Arthur B. Davies, Dream; and 
Allen Tucker, Blue and Gold. 
These will be followed early 1 
six additional portfolios, also containing six 


n 1929 by 


prints each, devoted largely to the decora- 
tive arts. Series [11 will contain Dutch and 
Flemish Paintings; Series IV, Near Eastern 
lextiles; Series V, Tapestries; Series VI, 
Near Eastern Ceramics; Series VII, Egyp- 
tian Faience (largely from the Carnarvon 
Collection); and Series VIII, Near Eastern 
Miniatures 

The portfolios of six prints sell at $6.00 


each, and single prints at $1.50 
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ACCESSIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE LIBRARY. Photo- 
graphs of Venice will be on view in the 
Photograph Division of the Library this 


montn. 


MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 
held November 19, 1928, the 
qualified, were 


of Trustees 


following persons, having 


elected in their respective classes: 


FELLOW IN Perpetuity, Lucien Jean 
Raymond Demotte 

FELLOWSHIP MemBerS, Miss Thora M. 
Riley, Miss Mary Sefton Thomas. 

ANNUAL MEMBERS were elected to the 


number of 300. 

JANUARY ConcERTS. Through the gener- 
OSITY Ol John D. Rockefeller, i fee the Muse- 
um again offers free sy mphony concerts 
under the direction of David Mannes—the 
eleventh annual series—on the evenings of 
January 5, 12, 19, and 26, at 8o’clock. Each 
concert will be preceded by a program lec- 
ture by Thomas Whitney Surette at 5:15. 

On the evenings of the performances the 
building will be open until 10:45, and the 
restaurant, until 8 
\ REMINDER. At the Christmas season it 
may not be amiss to remind the Members 
of the Museum that the Museum Instructor 
whose time is devoted entirely to interpret- 
ing the collections to the membership, Miss 
Mabel Harrison Duncan, will be glad to 
meet them singly or in groups, also with 
members of their families, adults or chil- 
dren. Miss Hetty Vincent Marshall, who so 
admirably conducted this service, resigned 
summer to become Mrs 


in the early 


Roswell Barratt 

A Lecture BY BARON DE STAEL-HOL- 
STEIN. It is with pleasure that the Muse- 
um records a lecture by Baron de Staél- 
Holstein, Director of the Sino-Indian 
Research Institute, Peking, who is in the 
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AND NOTES 


United States giving a course of lectures at 
the Fogg Museum, of Harvard University. 
On Friday, December 14, at 4 o'clock, he 
gave in the Lecture Hall of the Museum, 
an illustrated lecture on The Temples in 
the Gardens of Compassion and Peace. 


\RT AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
Meer. The Annual Meetings of The Amer- 
ican Philological Association, The Archae- 
ological Institute of America, and The 
College Art Association will be held 
jointly from Thursday, December 27, to 
Saturday, December 29. The 
and the Lecture Hall of the Museum have 
been placed at the disposal of the associ- 
ations and the Members of the Museum and 
the public are cordially invited to the 
general sessions, held morning and _after- 
noon. Detailed announcement of these will 
be given through the daily press and at the 
Museum 


classrooms 


THE “MARATHON Boy.” We have lately 
acquired a bronze reproduction of the 
“Marathon Boy,” the lovely fourth-century 
statue which was fished out of the Bay of 
Marathon in June, 1925, and has since be- 
come one of the chief attractions of the 
National Museum in Athens. The repro- 
duction has been placed among the fourth- 
century casts in Gallery B 4o. 


G. M. Ask 
A Girt FOR THE LiBrRARY. The Library 
has received as a gift from Miss Alice M. 
Dike, in memory of her father, Henry A. 
Dike, a folio volume containing one hundred 
and sixty-four pages taken chiefly from mis- 
sals and antiphonals of the fourteenth and 
The volume includes 
and one hundred and 


fifteenth centuries. 
seventy-five large, 
thirty-six small initial letters, the large ones 
of particularly beautiful execution and un- 
usual design. The pages are all in a good 
state of preservation. 
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THe EGyptiAN Expepition. Following 
our custom for the past twelve years, the 
report of the Egyptian Expedition for the 
vears 1927-1928 Is printed as Section II of 
this issue of the BULLETIN. This supple- 
ment consists of three parts, one describing 
the Museum’s excavations at Thebes, an- 
other, Early Christian paintings at the 
Oasis of Khargeh, and the third, the graphic 
work of the expedition at Thebes. 

he earlier ten numbers of the Egyptian 
Reports, which form a valuable contribu- 
tion to the story of excavations in the Nile 
Valley, may be obtained at the Information 
Desk. 


REPRODUCTIONS OF EARLY METALWORK. 
In order to keep its collection representa- 
tive, the Museum has recently purchased 
reproductions of five important pieces of 
“Mycenaean”’ metalwork found by expedi- 
tions digging in the Argolid. Two of these 
come from the find at the Argive Heraion 
made by Carl W. Blegen, digging for the 
American School at Athens in 1925. They 
are a dagger, of a type found at Mycenae, 
decorated on each side with a_ playful 
dolphin inlaid in gold and niello; and a gold 
necklace—both of the Late Helladic I] 
Period (1500-1350 B.c.). The latter is made 
up of sixteen shield-shaped beads and 
eleven pendants in the form of the waz-lily, 
a combination of lily and papyrus motives. 
Unhappily, the original of this necklace, 
which was deposited in the National 
Museum at Athens, has since been stolen 
and its present whereabouts is unknown. 

A gold ring and two cups, also of the Late 
Helladic Period, belong to the objects 
found by the Swedish expedition in 1926 at 
Dendra. The King’s cup (so called because 
it seems to belong to a royal personage) is of 
gold, decorated in repoussé with a delight- 
ful array of coral branches, octopuses, div- 
ing dolphins, and processions of nautiluses. 
[he Queen’s cup is made of silver with five 
bulls’ heads inlaid with gold, silver, and 
bronze. Due to the quaint custom prevalent 
in “Mycenaean” times of reopening a tomb 
belonging to the family of the deceased, 
laying aside the remains of the most recent 
incumbent, and placing the deceased in the 
position of honor in the middle of the tomb, 


many precious articles have disappeared.’ 
he mourning relatives simply considered 
the valuable objects of former burials as 
heirlooms due them, and as such carried 
them home. To find a partly unplundered 
tomb such as that at Dendra was therefore 
a rare piece of good fortune. 

In addition to these mainland pieces the 
Museum has acquired a reproduction of the 
little gold ring with spiral inscription found 
by E. J. Forsdyke in Mavro Spelio, Knos- 
sos—an important addition to our store of 
Cretan script 


he 


ROMAN Corns. A series of Roman Im- 
perial coins, chosen from the collections 
formerly shown in the Gold Room on the 
second floor, has been placed on exhibition 
in the southwest corner of the colonnade of 
Wing K. These, like our Greek coins, are 
now shown in relation to current products, 
and can conveniently be compared with 
objects in bronze and stone. The series 1s 
drawn chiefly from the bequest of Joseph H 
Durkee (1899) and the gift of Darius Ogden 
Mills (1904); the labels have been revised 1n 
the light of recent knowledge by Edward 1 
Newell of the American Numismatic So- 
ciety. Aside from their numismatic interest 

which must be secondary from the point 
of view of our collection—our Imperial 
coins afford rich material for the study of 
contemporary portraiture: the finely ideal 
ized heads of Augustus; the powerful, repel- 
lent Nero, studied from life; the portraits 
of the later periods (unrepresented, save 
here, in our collection), from which the 
varied personalities strongly emerge. When 
Julius Caesar placed his likeness on the 
coinage, he broke with the Republican ideal 
and fixed a tradition which prevails to this 
day in the mints of Europe. To this depar- 
ture we owe a singularly rich and unbroken 
set of portraits, which far exceed in artisti 
importance what might otherwise hav 
| 


been produced, and which spread in minia 


{ 


ture before us the history of the Roman 


Empire 


1 Blegen, American Jo 


1925, pp. 413-425 
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ANTIQUITIES— ¢ ICAI 
W hite-ground S ne m of DoODDIN or 
spool, with polychrome pain by t Penthe- 
silela pal rT, 475-450 Bx 
Pur 
Heads (2) fro rt lettes te 
Greek.* 
fnonvmous ¢ 
\RMS AND ARMO 
Guisar Skorpione | i te XV cent 
Purcha 
Boot I lHe LIBRARY 
Gi / urd D. Adan {mertcan Academy 1) 
Ron fnonvmous, k rt Forest 
{neel ker } Vf , Samuel T. Freen 
Company lohn B. Gor . Paul Gott q 
Stephen V. Grancsa Henry W. Ker Edgar ( 
K tes Robert Mor Robert Hamilton Rucker, 
Secretar Sta r India. George ( S/ 
VUessr How ‘~ Cor ] S. Yamana 
CERAMICS 
leapots 5 plates (5 ind } ized pot 
tery, English, XVIII cent.* 
Pur 
CrYSTALS, JADI Er 
Jade ornament, in the form of a cicada, Chinese 
Chou dyn. (1122-250 B. ‘ 
G Rk Wf. Cha 
GLASss (OBJECTS IN 
Flip glass, American, XVIII cent.1 
G1 W. I. McKen 
IVORIES 
Ivory plaque, Byzantine style, modern.* 
Gilt « Kar r Minasstan 
LANTERN SLIDES, Et EXTENSION DIVISION 
Woodcuts (43) made by the High School pupils 
in Denver 
Gift Viss E. Stinchfield 
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OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


YVEMBER 5, 1928 
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ned contemporary. 1 
(i 4 lta zan G rnment, through tf Royal 
Italian Emba ut Washi n, D.( 


MANUSCRIPT 
European, 


MINIATURES 


AND S 
IHluminated missal XIV cent. (Li- 
brary 

f Wiss 
ather, Henry A 
Miniatu 


Manigault 


Di 
Portrait of Mrs 
by Arch 
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Margaret 


ibald Robertson 


Izard 
1535 





1705 





miniature, portrait of Mrs. Sarah Annis Sully 
by [Thomas Sully, 1783-1872; miniature, por- 
trait of aman, by Benjamin | rott, 1791-1843, 
American (Floor Il, Room 31A 
D 
PurcPpa 


MISCELI 


\NEOUS 

Collection of gourds with tops of carved ivory 
ide, metal, etc., used by the Chinese for singing 
crickets Chinese XVIII ALA cent 

G George D. Prat 
PAINTINGS 
Madonna and Child 9y Luca di lTomme 
Italian, 1355-1389 

G Samuel H. Ky 
Perseus and Andromeda, by Giuseppe Cesari 
Italian, 1508-1640 


nwa) 


[he Triumph _ of 


Boucher, French, 1730-1770.* 
Gift Germain Seltemann and Henry Walters 
ind by Purchas 


) 
| HOTOGRAITI 


HS—THE LIBRARY 

Gi/ts Dr. Walter L. Hildburgh, S. F. Palmer 
Secrétatre des Commandements de S. M. La Reine 
de Holland 

PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED Books—DEPART- 

MENT OF PRINTS 

Gifts of Miss Joanne Bauer (4), H. A. Elsber 
(1), Mrs. Bella C. Landauer (200), Fe VU. War- 


* Not yet placed on exhibition 


i Re cent Accessions Room (I loor | Room $ 
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burg (20), Miss Loutse E. Winterburn (1) METALWORK 
Book (1 Chandelier (18 lights), ormolu, French, first 
Purchase quarter of XIX cent. (Wing J, Room to 

SCULPTURI Lent by Albert E. Gallatin. 

Head, in terracotta, Indian, Gupta period 

(\.p. 320-600).1 PAINTINGS 

Gift of Imre Schwaicer Paintings (3), Thibetan, XVIITI-XIX cent.* 

Lent by Robert W. de Forest 

TEXTILES Portrait of a Lady, by Alfred Stevens, Belgian, 

Fragments (4) of rugs, wool, Hispano-Moresque, 1828-1906 (Floor 11 Room 19) 

XIV cent.*; piece of double-weave silk, North Lent by Stanford H. Stevens. 

Italian (or Lucca), XIV cent.t; piece of linen Paintings (17), Javanese, X\ H-XVITI cent . 

and wool brocade, Spanish, early XVI cent.t; Lent by Louts V. Ledoux. 

satin lampas, French, early XIX cent.t : 

: Gift of H. A. Elsber PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, ET 


Collection of prints (250) (Wing H, Room 11); 
253) ol NO 


* 


Panel of painted cloth, XVII cent.; fragments 


ortfolio containing illustrations 
Inde- (2), silk muslin, XVII-XVIII cent Indian.t | . 
de dance costumes, Japanese, modern 


Conti Gift of Imre Schwaiger pad peer ar 
2 , ) WL OF OUTS é UX 
Piece of printed cotton, French (Beautiran), 
aaa abt. 1798.7 
Royal ’ :; TEXTILES 
Gift of Miss Carolyn Wicker 


: Hanging, Japanese, Genroku period; piece of 
Piece of printed cotton, English, XIX cent.7 ee a werowe 5 
: , brocade, Turkish, late XVIII cent 
Gift of Mrs. Eli Fordham 


om Lent by Louts V. Ledoux 
t. TES Pieces (13) of textiles, Peruvian, abt. Soo : 
Li Si Sampler, Yale University, American, XIX cent 
1500*; piece of batik showing wax process, Kuasehoass Wits 
: ; ( erican ing) 
of her Javanese, ALA cent.T hanging of vellow moire, e / a3 Vf ] fm Ha lo} ] 
7 ‘ Lént oy r mory 4 Rél 
Italian, XVIII cent. 7 ? 
», % 
Izard Purchas. WooDWORK AND FURNITURE 
1535; C ' Secretary-bookcase, satinwood, American, early 
LOSTUMES 
Sully, XIX cent. (American Wing 


, por- No. robes O priests’ robes (4) short coat 
843 Japanese, XVI-XVIII cent robes (3), Chinese, 
Ming dyn., K’ang-hsi period, and 1727-1735 fon eng: ere ae ee 
coat, Persian, XVI-XVII cent.; sarong, Cam- rare -" _— 
bodian (Floor Il, Room 1) * Not yet placed on exhibition 

Lent hy / uis ] Le 1 MX t Recent Accessions Room | loor | Room S) 


Lent by H. F. du Pont 


lea-ceremony screen, Janapese.* 
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Ethelwyn Bradish 4:00 
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IDAR OF LECTURES 


LEGPURES 


DECEMBER 20, I925—-JANUARY 123, 1929 
| EMBI } UR 
22 lhel le Dutch Masters 
A\dr t | | nouw 4:00 
23 Concert of M for Viole d’ Amour Contr R 
lh ideus Rict nd Ar I lorello 1200 
Pl Kxp ration of the Crus r ( t ot Vi yT or 
Wall | ( t $:00 
( | } R ) (; Ny » \r 
| lbot | Ha 4:00 
TAN RY 
5 Ihe Hudson River Scho 
Frank Jewett Mather, |r 1:00 
5 lalk on the Concert Progran 
| hon \\ I y Suret ee 
0 A Pr ble P ng Met! | Old Master 
Charles Hopkinsor 1:00 
2. Italian Art 
Count Enrico San Martino di Valpergo 1:00 
12 Talk on the Concert Program 
Thomas Whitney Surette cre 
13 A Probable Painting Method of the Old M s, | 
Charles Hopkinson 4:00 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by A 1 Curtis Cha er, Saturdays, December 22, J: ry 5 
1:45 p.m.; Sundays, December 2 o, January 6, 13, at 1:45 and 2:45 p.m.; by Beatrice Bromel 
Hersey, Saturday, December 20, at 1:45 p.m.; by Frances Hays, Saturday, Ja irv 12, at 15 p.m 
for Members’ Children, by Anna Curtis Chandler, S rdays, December 22, 20, Jant 5 10:15 
a.m.: by Douglas Moore, Saturday, January 12, at 10:15 a.m 
Gallery Talks, by Elise P.Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m.; Sundays p.n | rta M. | sler 
Saturdays at 3 p.m.: Sundays at 2 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showi [Thursdays 2pm 
> > W ' SES tome Tee 
LECTURES FOR WHICH FEES ARE CHARGED 
» on Q 
DECEMBER I7, 192: JANUARY 12, I929 
In this calendar M indicates that the course is given by the Museum, N that it is 
riven by N York University For particulars see folders announcing lectures 
DECEMBE} HOUR DECEMBER OUI 
17 Art and Culture of India (N 18 History of Ameri Art (N 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 11:00 Herbert R. Cross 10:15 
17 The Art of the Venetian Republic (M ' 
: Edie PR. Abbot ; 18 Turkish Art and Architecture (N 
( } \ DDOT 2 (1 
lith I } -ydolf N diefstak 11°00 
17 Museum Course for High Schoo Ru si I R stan 
Teachers (M 18 Applied Aesthetics (N 
homas Munro 3:00 
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DECEMBE! HOU! JANUARY HOU 


18 Methods and Bibliography of the 4 Study-Hours for leachers (M 
Fine Arts (N Kate Mann Franklin and Anna 
John Shapley 300 Lamont Rogers 1:00 
iS Art of the Middle Ages (N , Modern French Paintis nd Sculp 
John Shapley 8:00 ture (N) 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1927 


THE 


IN the last report on the Museum’s exca- 
vations at Thebes there is an account of our 
discovery of statues of Queen Hat-shepsit 
broken up and thrown into a quarry along 
the north side of the avenue of the Temple 
of Deir el Bahri.t We had first found frag- 
statues in the f 


of such season Ol 
hole on the south side 


23, in a large 
of the avenue, and we had had in mind the 


ments 
1Q22 


finding more of them across 


possibility of 
the avenue on its north side when we began 
lhe possi- 


to work in that area in 1920 27 
{ the very 


lity became a certainty from 
start of our digging outside the northeast 
corner of the temple court. There a mass of 
fragments turned up and they continued to 
be found as we worked eastwards alongside 
of the avenue until we were stopped by the 
Rest House built by Thomas Cook and Son 
thirty Halted 
moved our workmen to the other side of the 
Rest House and more in the 
midst of broken sculpture which continued 


some years ago. there, we 


Were once 
eastwards for some eighty yards or so. Here 
we unearthed large sections of limestone 
Osiride statues; brilliantly colored pieces ot 
sandstone sphinxes and the larger parts ol 
four colossal sphinxes of granite; fragments 
of four or five large kneeling statues, and 
an almost complete seated statue of red 
granite, 2.285 meters (7 ft. 6 in.) high, now 


In the Third Egyptian Room of the 
Museum. 
The “quarry” in which these statues 


were found ts a very irregularly shaped de- 
pression some three hundred meters long 
from east to west, paralleling the avenue 


IBULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, pp. 44-46 


figs, 47-53 


MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS AT 


1902S 


THEBES 


which leads up from the cultivated fields to 
the Temple of Hat-shepsit. Its depth, as 
far as we could see from the excavations of 
meters 
twenty , with fairly steep sides, espe- 
cially toward the 
itself, at the western end near the temple, 
was an embankment of marl dug from the 
“quarry,” filling to a depth of some five 
meters a little valley which had 
existed before the temple was built. In fact, 
the avenue embankment was just like a 
railroad fill, I called 


1920-27, Was six or seven (about 
ieel 


roadway. The roadway 


desert 


and what we have 
would be, in railroad parlance, 
the burrow-pit alongside, from which the 


“quarry” 


material was dug to make up the grading. 
When Naville began to clear the Temple 

of Deir el Bahri in 1893 this deep burrow- 

tempting place to dump the 

rubbish from his excavations, and h 

gap through the temple wall, ran his light 


pit was a 
e cut a 
steep side of the de 


raulway down to the 


pre Qo 
to the hollow 


sion, and discharged his cars in 


without, however, taking any trouble to 


see What he might be burying. In this way 
he had disposed ol ove! Hity thous nd 
cubic meters—nearly 1,800,000 cubic feet 


of dirt, which had covered the grea 
and when his excavations were finally fin- 


platform some 


t temple, 


ished his dump 


Was a 


seventy-five and nine meters 
high, 


, L.? 
tor Cook’s 


meters square 
filling the quarry from side to side 
h was built 


Rest House, whi 


just after the Naville excavations were fin- 
ished, it had been an excellent location. 
[hus at the time when the last report on 
the excavations was written we had estab- 
lished the fact that 


+} 
there Was a 


broken statues just over the edge of the 
quarry, starting near the temple and ex- 
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tending for about three hundred meters 
eastwards. Some seventy-five or eighty 
meters of this line was out of our reach 
under Naville’s dump and the Rest House, 
but that the line actually existed through- 
out this distance could hardly be doubted. 
We had found fragments just as far under 
the dump as we dared dig on both sides, 
and there had been no feature of the quarry 
at this point to suggest that there was an 








y 
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FIG. 2. THE EXCAVATIONS MOVING WESTWARD THROUGH NAVILLI 


interruption in the line. Furthermore, from 
old photographs taken during the course of 
Naville’s work, and from such soundings as 
it was practical to make, we felt convinced 
that no one had disturbed the area under 
the dump in modern times. 

We called this state of affairs first to the 
attention of the Chief Inspector of the 
Service des Antiquités, Tewfik Effendi 
Boulos, and afterwards to that of M. Pierre 
Lacau, the Director-General, and both of 
these gentlemen showed a most helpful 
interest. In looking into the archives of the 
Service they discovered that the Rest House 
had been built with the understanding that 


TAGE A 


Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son were to 
occupy the site only so long as the Egyptian 
Government agreed, and would vacate it on 
demand. The occasion seemed to justify 
such a demand’s being presented in the in- 
terests of science, and the Cairo managers 
of Cook and Son acceded to it with the 
utmost willingness. We, on our part, cleared 
a site for a new Rest House some little dis- 
the end of the 


tance to the east, and at 
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1926-27 season all arrangements were made 


for Cook’s to put up a new building and 
vacate the site of the old one before our 
November 1, 1927—an 
adhered to by 


began on 
which was 


season 
arrangement 
Cook’s most punctiliously. 

The sketch of Hat-shepsit’s career? in 


1 BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, pp. 46ff 
The story of Hat-shepsut as we there have stated 
it, differed radically from the current histories of 
ancient Egvpt. Therefore, it is very satisfying 
to note that Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
Altertums, vol. II], which has appeared subse- 
quently, adopts a story almost identical with the 
one pieced together by us from the facts as we 


saw them in our excavations 








FIG. 3. THE EXCAVATIONS MOVING WESTWARD THROUGH NAVILLE’S 


DUMP, DECEMBER 15, 1927 
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FIG. 4. THE EXCAVATIONS MOVING WESTWARD THROUGH NAVILLE’S 
DUMP, DECEMBER 15, 1027 
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our last report told how it happened that 
her statues came to be broken up and buried 


in the quarry outside of her temple at 
Deir el Bahri. 

When King Thut-mosé II died, about 
1501 B.c., his place was taken upon the 
throne of Egypt by his little son, Thut-mosé 


isted to his 
for the period 


111, and the was intr 
widow, Queen Ha 
of the 


the daughter of 


regency 
t-shepsit, 
Hat-shepsit was 
Thut-mosé |; she 


minority. 
King 


FIG 7 FRAGMENTS OF STATUES 


was the stepsister as well as the widow of 
Thut-mosé I], and she was not the 
stepmother and aunt, but the mother-in- 
law as well, of Thut-mosé II] through the 
marriage of the latter with her daughter, 
Nefru-Ré*. And when, to all these compli- 


cated and intimate connections with the 
an 


only 


throne of the Two Lands, she added 
indomitable character and an ambitious 
following among the Theban courtiers, it is 
not surprising to find that instead of sur- 
rendering her regency when Thut-mosé II 
came of age, Hat-shepsit usurped the titles 
of a sovereign ruler of Egypt and assumed a 
position equal to, or even above, that of 
her erstwhile ward. To bolster up her new 
pretensions she claimed to have been de- 


clared heir to the kingdom during the life- 


TROPOLITAN 


BURIED IN A 


MUSEl 


M 


time of her father, Thut-mosé I, and imme- 


diately set about the task of building a tem- 


ple at Deir el Bahri where she and _ her 
father were to be worshiped together, and 
Where her rights to the throne would be 


recorded on imperishable stone 

For twelve vea 
Hat-shepsit w: 
Thut-mosé III 
exist nce as a Japa 
Shogunate. And then in 1479 B.c. 


Ma‘-ka-Ré 
s the ruler of Egypt, with 
shadowy an 
nese Mikado under the 


she died. 


rs at least 


leading as 





FLOOR 


POCKET IN THE QUARRY 


Immediately the name of the 
was expunged from the official chronicles, 
and that her name might die in the memory 
of man, Thut-mosé II] decreed that 
mention of her and every portrait of her 
should all 
ments throughout the Two Lands. Above 
all, her temple in Deir el Bahri was turned 
Ihe structure itself 


destroyed was 


usurper 


every 


be erased from visible monu- 


over to the wreckers. 
might be 
dedicated to the god Amiin, but her name 
and her portrait were obliterated from all 
the walls and her statues were hurled down 


not because it 


and taken away bodily for destruction and 

burial in every convenient waste space and 

hollow outside of the sacred precincts. 
Whenever we told the visitors to our ex- 


cavations the tale of the destruction ol 


rper 
les, 
Ory 
ery 
her 
ynu- 
ove 
ned 
self 
was 
ime 
all 
wn 
and 
and 


i= 
of 
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the statues of Hat-shepsit, we could see 
complacent little smiles flickering around the 
corners of their mouths at what they, with 
their mature, modern culture, seemed 
pleased to consider the childishness of the 
ancient Egyptian. And yet, every once in a 
while modern man has taken a little fling 
at inanimate things quite in the spirit of 
Thut-mosé II]. Perhaps it is not altogether 
fair to go so far back as to cite the vicissi- 
tudes of the statue of Charles | at the head 
of Whitehall in London—sold for junk by 
Parliament under the Commonwealth and 
bought by an individual who was astute 
enough to keep it intact until he could sell 
it back to Charles I] at the Restoration. 
More nearly in modern times, and more in 
the spirit of the successor of Hat-shepsit, 
was the affair of the statue of George III in 
Bowling Green in New York. Not only was 
it torn down on the night of July 9, 1776, 
but to add injury to insult in a way to have 
delighted the heart of an ancient Egyptian, 
the lead of which it was made was cast into 
bullets to shoot at King George’s soldiers. 
Still nearer our own day was the case of 
the name of “Jefferson Davis, Secretary of 
War,” chiseled off the Washington aque- 
duct when he became President of the Con- 
federacy. That was, | believe, as official 
an act of the Federal Government as the 
erasures in Deir el Bahri were of King 
Thut-mosé II}. And finally, even during this 
last war the names of everything from 
Hamburger steaks to royal families were 
altered in a fervent desire to suppress 
memories of the enemy, and it was nothing 
Short of a triumph of emotional suppression 
when the authorities in Washington merely 
took the statue of Frederick the Great from 
the terrace of the War College and put it 
down cellar, instead of converting it into 
brass shell fuses. Perhaps we are getting a 
little tamer than Thut-mosé I11—but we 
can hardly pretend yet that his actions are 
entirely incomprehensible to us, when we 
find him destroying the statues of his 
mother-in-law. 

Our discovery of this cache of broken 
Statues at Deir el Bahri promised to be of 
prime importance to the Museum. Ot 
course it could not be comparable to the 
great cache of Karnak where the statues of 


that enormous fane had been buried after 
the Persian conquest. There, in one hole, 
had been unearthed sculpture which had 
accumulated throughout the fifteen cen- 
turies from the Middle Kingdom to the 
Saite Period. In our find the statues would 
all be of one date and, in fact, of one per- 


son—Queen Hat-shepsit—but in that very 





FIG. O THE HEAD Ot AN OSIRIDE 
STATUE OF HAT-SHEPSUT. LIMESTONE 


fact would lie a certain interest. Deir el 
Bahri Temple had been planned by one 
man, the architect Sen-en-Mit, and it had 
been built in one operation with its sculp- 
ture an integral part of its design. Even if 
we could not recover all of its statues and 
its sphinxes, we stood an excellent chance 
of finding the greater part of them and thus 
of being able to reconstruct Sen-en-Mit’s 
scheme in its entirety. Furthermore, even if 
those statues which we might find should be 
broken, the breaks would be clean and 
easily repaired and, thanks to their having 
been buried while they were still new, many 
of them would still retain their coloring 
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comparatively fresh. And finally, the most 
noticeable gap in the Museum’s Egyptian 
collection is in the colossal temple sculp- 
ture, so characteristic of Egyptian art. With 


1 
Nc 


dl cha 
k, ther 


WOrTK Was no question 1n our minds a 


» here to fill this gap from our own 


S 


to what should be the object of our excava- 
tions in the season of 1927-28. 

Ihe condition of the site as we had left 11 
t the end of the previous season is shown 
ina photograph tn the last report. The task 


M OF ARI 


meters—a little more than 1,400,000 cubic 
feet—of dirt. For disposal we had the deep 
eastern half of the quarry, explored in 
previous years, which meant a maximum 


carry of about two hundred meters. If we 
had been digging an untouched spot where 
every basketful of dirt would have to be 
examined, the task would have been an im- 


posing one, but knowing 


as we did that 


there could be nothing of importance in 
1! 


the mass of Navill 


e's dump, we could plan 





for ourselves this winter Is 


shown, completed, in figure 1 of this report 


we sel past 


with the quarry cleared as far east as the 
new Rest House in the distance 

at the begin- 
ning of the season, we had to explore the 
of the the avenue 
throughout the eighty meters or so covered 
by Naville’s dump. This meant the removal 
of about two thirds of the dump and, under 


As we conceived our task 


side quarry nearest 


it, of a layer of natural, drifted sand on the 
quarry floor which our excavations of the 
vear before had indicated as being less 


than two meters thick. We estimated that, 


roughly speaking, this would mean the 
moving of some forty thousand cubic 
BULLETIN, February, 1928, section IT, fig. 32 


KNEELING 


STATUE O} RED GRANITI 


HAT-SHEPSUT. 


and had to plan—to move it as fast as 
possible. 

We laid our tracks so as to give us SIX, or 
veads at the face of the work 
and arranged the men so that there could 
be two levels of diggers (fi 3, and 4). 
Then we recruited a gang of seven hundred 
men and boys,and in a short time a count 


ol 


even eight rail-l 


gS. 2 


gC a given point showed the 
dirt to be moving at the rate of eight hun- 
dred cubic meters a an output that 
was kept up steadily for eight weeks. 

The lay of the ground was such that we 
could put our rails about on the level of the 
bottom o 


cars going by 


day 


f Naville’s dump and we drove 
through it from east to west, laving rails 
as we went until we came out on the open 
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space in front of Sen-en-Mit’s tomb, hard. It was much slower and therefore 
which had been dug the year before. Then — more expensive than we had had any reason 
we faced the men around toward the east to anticipate, and we saw our appropria- 

d started back, digging through the — tion dwindling before we had attained our 
natural, drifted material underneath, tak- object. It was very tempting—but hardly 
ing up our rails again as the men worked — practical—to try to hurry the job through 
inder them. And immediately we found before the money gave out. We could 
an unexpected factor ruining ourestimates. | scarcely say that the bottom had dropped 

As has just been noted, our excavations — out of the quarry, but it had surely fallen a 


in 1926-27 on each side of Naville’s dump 
had shown little more than a meter or two 





STATUES 
IN THI 


1G. 13. FRAGMENTS OF 


of wind- and water-deposited sand under it, 
we had 
cleared the dump away we would be almost 


and we had supposed that once 


on the bottom of the quarry. However, as 
we dug eastward the quarry floor fell 
rapidly (fig. 5) until it had finally attained 
a depth of seven meters below what we had 
expected and our men had to be arranged 
in four levels at fig. 6). Not only did 
this add another nine or ten thousand cubic 
meters to our task—and all of that to be 
carried up hill to the but in the 
hollow we found ourselves in a catch basin 
filled with water-washed sand which had 


atime 


cars 


become cemented together into a tough, 
tenacious mass that made most laborious 
digging. 


Sut it was not only that the work was 


IN 


ARRY 


in a hole 
it would 


long way, and we were literally 


from every point of view. In fact, 


* » 
is " 
SE eat 


THE EAST SIDE OF THE SINK-HOLE 


FLOOR 


have been impossible to attain our object 
last season if it had not been for the gener- 
ous promise given us by Edward S. Hark- 
ness that he would come to our rescue if 
we were faced with the necessity of shutting 
down. Economies used on other sides made 
it just possible to finish the work without 
calling on him, but we would scarcely have 
dared to go ahead without his backing. 

lo our financial difficulties was added 
another, entirely peculiar to the East. We 
had opened our camp early in November 
and had our gi recruited up to full 
strength before the end of the month. Ahead 
of us we had three months of working sea- 
son and then, on February 23 would begin 
Ramadan, the Muslim month of fasting, 
when, with the hot days already setting in, 
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we would be unable to get satisfactory work 
out of men who were forbidden either to 
eat or to drink between sunrise and sunset. 
We had planned to get the actual excava- 
tions done before Ramadan but here again 
the deep hole in the quarry made difficulties 
for us. The fast began before we had at- 
tained our object and we had to postpone 
the finishing of it until late in March. As it 
was, the actual digging ran well into April 
and when we closed the camp on the first 





FIGS. 14 AND 15. 


of May we had already seen the thermome- 
ter at 110° in the shade. 

In the meantime, in spite of the discour- 
agements due to the slowing up of the dig- 
ging, our work was justifying itself in a 
most satisfactory way. As soon as we got 
below Naville’s dump we began to find frag- 
ments of sculpture, exactly as we had ex- 
pected. A little east of the tomb of Sen-en- 
Mit there was a pocket in the quarry floor 
into which had been swept a miscellaneous 
pile of mixed pieces of statues (fig. 7). When 
we came to sort them out we found that we 
had part of a small kneeling granite statue 
of the type found by us in 1922-23,4 and 
several pieces of a colossal one similar to 
that shown in figures 21 and 22; the head 
_‘Buttetin, December, 1923, part II, p. 32, 
figs. 27, 28. 


HEAD OF A SPHINX OF HAT-SHEPSUT. 


of a gigantic painted sandstone sphinx 
and fragments of a small one of limestone; 
the big Osiride head in figure 8, and the two 
standing granite statues in figures 11 and 12. 
A little farther east we found first the hand, 
then the greater part ol the body, and 
finally the head of another of the colossal 
kneeling statues (figs. 9 and 10). 

By this time we were getting deeper and 
deeper into the sink-hole in the quarry floor 
and it was becoming obvious that the east- 





RED GRANITI 


ern edge of this hole must have been just 
under the eastern edge of Naville’s dump 
Just at the foot of the latter we had found 
the vear before, a tangled mass ot prec es ol 
granite sphinxes and limestone Osiride 
statues which must have been lying on the 
very edge of the sink-hole. Since this was 
the case, there was every prospect that 
others had fallen into the now deeply 
buried eastern side of the hole. It 1s scarcel\ 
to be wondered at that we could not bear 
the idea of giving up the dig without seeing 
what had fallen into that hollow in front 
of us. 

Our curiosity was slow in being satisfied 
but when, at the very end of March, we had 
carried our work far enough we found in the 
eastern end of the hole a pile of fragments of 
sculpture which had come cascading over 
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th ge whe menot Thut-mosé — granite (fig. 16) and the head of a life-size 
I] had rolled them down the side of the — red granite statue (figs. 17 and 18) of which 
enue em kment (f1 13). Unfortu- — part of the body had already been discov- 
nately the rains of centuries had drained in — ered east of Naville’s dump. In sandstone 
here 1 stood sta over th there 1s a curious and Interesting, but unfor- 
brightly p ed stones. [Th hunder- — tunately still far from complete group show- 
storm in | S Was li . id vet, ing a goddess nursing Hat-shepsit upon her 
when we came to dig It ¢ we found this — knee. 
corner still water-logged. Under such cir- The task of piecing together the frag- 
cumstances, naturally, everything of lime- ments already found is going to be long and 
sometimes vel discouraging. Imagine 
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stone was destroyed—and by far the greatel 
part of the pile consisted of broken-up lime- 
but 


and sandstone had suffered very little from 


stone Osiride statues luckily granite 
the damp. 
It will take 


what we have found in this pile, but even 


some time to piece together 


| 


in the short time which remained to us last 


season we were able together one 


to put 
d granite 


colossal sphinx head of r figs 
14 and 15) and we recognized large sections 


of the bodies of the sphinxes found the sea- 


son before.’ Of statues we have the lower 
halves of two small seated ones in black 
BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, fig. 51 
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nearly a hundred jigsaw puzzles—every one 


of them lacking 
together. Picture 


tip of vour finger and others 


some parts—all mixed up 


some of the pieces no 
heavy that it takes a large derrick to 
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19 and 20). Then consider 


lem (11gs 


» edges of these pleces are olten so 


delicate that they crumble away unless 
they are handled with the most delicate 
care—even when they weigh a ton or more. 


will give some idea of the work that 
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ably been decapitated at the temple, be- 
cause In 1920-27 we found a bit of its head- 
dress just outside of the temple court. The 
head had been carried from the temple 
down into the sink-hole in the quarry floor, 
while the body had been left on the quarry 
edge just above it, at the spot where we 
found one of the hands. When we discov- 
ered the body it was buried in the water- 
washed sand above the sink-hole. Lying 
with it were some sandstone column drums 
which had every look of being Roman. 





FIGS. 17 AND 16. HEAD OF A LIFE-SIZI 


Calculating from the level which the statue 
body occupied in the sand we decided that 
it could not have arrived where we found it 
before the Ptolemaic Period and our cal- 
culation was verified in the end by the dis- 
covery of a late-dynastic burial under it. 
From these circumstances we concluded 
that this statue must have remained visible 
until Graeco-Roman times and then have 
been rolled downhill to a convenient place 
to break’ it up into millstones. A fire had 
been built on it--we found the charcoal 
all around it—and when it was heated 
cold water had been thrown over it to crack 
it up. 

Ihe amount of destruction to which the 
original wreckers of Thut-mosé III had 
subjected Hat-shepsit’s portraits varies a 
good deal. Always the uraeus—the symbol 


of kingship—was battered away. Some- 
times the face was almost totally de- 
stroved and at other times only the eyes 
were pecked out and the nose knocked off. 
Occasionally, with a smaller statue, they 
were content merely to break the head ofl 
without bothering to damage the features 
at all. On the whole the damage is not so 
disfiguring as it might have been. The two 
standing statues could be reassembled 
almost entire except for their bases. One of 


the colossal kneeling statues lacks only the 
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base and the two hands (figs. 21 and 22 
We have a good deal of the face which was 


not placed when the photograph was taken 
for fear of crushing it with the great weight 
of the head. The wreckers had built a fire 
on it Which had left it in a very precarious 


state, but with care it can be restored when 


It is Once safe In a Museum 
In one respect the mutilation and the bur- 
ial of these statues have actually worked for 


their preservation. The wrecking of the 
lfemple of Deir el Bahri took place within a 
very few vears of its completion. If, as it 
seems to us, it followed immediately after 
the death of Hat shepsit these Statues 
were not more than five years old at the 
time of their removal. They had not been 
exposed long enough to the elements to 


become weather-beaten nd their earl 
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black and red granites valued for their own 
natural textures nd colors, with paint 
applied only sparingly and then only to 


emphasize certain features. Sometimes only 


the eves were accented with the 1dea ol 
fixing the expression of the .gand 
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not only 
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anoth« r case 
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Were 
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another case the 


kerchief was picked out in 
(figs. 17 and 18). In still 
the beard, and the entire head- 
kerchief were brilliantly colored, while the 
bod, the rich red tone of the 


cyes, 


was left in 
polished stone (figs. 14 and 15). 


Possibly the reader to whom the story of 


preserve 
able, 


to appreciate exactly what the 
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Hat-shepsit is unfamiliar will be somewhat 
puzzled at this beard and at 
the virile cast to some of these portraits 


the 


mention of a 


which we so confidently identify as 


queen's. Now and then we have found 
heads which can be taken without much 
question as being feminine (figs. 17 and 178), 
while other statues are uncompromising) 


THE LARGE GRANITE 


HAT-SHEPSUT 


masculine. The explanation lies in Hat- 
position. A 


shepsit’s ambiguous woman 
could not be sovereign of Egypt, and if she 
attempted to usurp the position she must 
hide her sex from posterity even if she could 
not hide it from her contemporaries. It 1s a 
commonplace to the student of Egyptian 
history, therefore, Hlat-shepsit was 
- 


represented as a KIN 


that 
e. To the student of 
Egyptian history our identification of these 
Statues will cause no surprise, and in many 
cases the inscriptions on them can leave no 
doubt. But we have confidence in our iden- 
tifications even when inscriptions are lack- 


ing—and again the circumstances of the de- 
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struction and burial of these statues have a 
great importance for us. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence that any sculpture was 
ever thrown into this quarry except from 
the Temple of Deir el Bahri at the time 
when Hat-shepsit’s portraits were de- 
stroved. Therefore it has become axio- 
matic with us that all sculpture found in 


Bahri Temple as it was originally planned. 

When the visitor to the temple had 
passed through the gateway at the end oi 
the avenue, he probably found his way 
across the wide forecourt to the lower stair- 
way of the temple, lined on each hand by 
gigantic sphinxes of painted sandstone. 
We have found tons of fragments of such 





FIG. 20. REASSEMBLING FRAGMENTS OF THE LARGE GRANITE 
KNEELING STATUES OF HAT-SHEPSU 


the quarry, whether inscribed or not, 
represents Hat-shepsit, either natural- 
istically in female guise or conventionally 
as a king. 

Even though we are still far from the end 
of our work of reassembling the fragments 
of statues—and perhaps have not even yet 
discovered the last of their hiding-places 
nevertheless we can begin to make some 
sort of an estimate of their number and 
their distribution in the temple. Naturally 
we should not be surprised if so early an 
estimate might have to be altered in details 
at the end of the work, but still it must be 
somewhere near being a picture of Deir el 


sphinxes—and we know of one head that 
was taken to Berlin by Lepsius in 1845—but 
as vet we have made no attempt to recon- 
struct any of them. We have enough to do 
at present with the granite fragments, 
without touching sandstone for the time 
being. However, we do know that we have 
found the uraei from the foreheads of eleven 
sphinxes, which means that there must have 
been at least six pairs. Furthermore, these 
uraet have all been found either in the lower 
temple court or in the rubbish obviously 
from the court just outside of it, where they 
never would have been carried had they 
come from the avenue, for example. Hence 
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we picture the wa icross the court as 
passing through a vista of these sphinxes 
and we reason that when the wri ers came 
to remove them their first act was to break 
off trom their foreheads the uraet which 

mbolized Hat-shepsit’s kingship, and 
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of at least one more, and the bodies of four 


In front of the visitor now rose the second 
lea Lo He 


stairway ding the lop. terrace. 


ascended it, and entered the third porch, 
beneath which was a granite gateway. At 
this point, in a sort of vestibule, where the 





FIGS. 21 AND 22. LARGE KNEELING 
that these ur were ground into the dirt 
and accidentally buried as the gigantic 


sphinxes were rolled over them 
rom the lower court the visitor ascended 
the broad stair to the and 


there, actually within the temple, he prob- 


second court, 


ably found his path lined on either side with 
sphinxes of more costly red granite from 
The he: 
ures 14 and 15, another was taken to Ber- 
lin by Lepsius, and we have found the head 


Aswan. id of one 1s shown in fig- 
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Here, probably, stood the pair 
f standing red granite statues found this 
obvious pendants, with even their in- 
scriptions arranged to balance each other 
symmetrically (figs. 11 and 12). 

Passing through the gateway, the visitor 
now himself in open court 
tirely surrounded by columns and here, we 
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ues which we have been finding in the 
quarry (figs. 19-22 

Our fictitious visitor has been ascending 
a way laid out by Hat-shepsit for her pa- 
tron, the god Amin. Yearly, at the Festival 
of the Valley, his statue was to have been 
brought across the river from the Temple 
of Karnak and borne in his divine barque 
on the shoulders of his priests up into the 
sanctuary at the top of Deir el Bahri, there 


OF OSIRIDE STATUES OF 


him by his daughter, the queen. Within 
the sanctuary the walls are decorated with 


to pass a night in the dwelling prepared for 


pictures of his barque at rest with Hat- 
shepsit kneeling before it and presenting to 
it little round pots of offerings. Her pose in 
these decorations 1s almost exactly dupli- 
cated by the kneeling statues and even the 
little round pots were in their hands. There- 
fore it is natural to see in these statues a 
representation of Hat-shepsit making the 
sanctuary offerings, but the narrow sanc- 
tuary chamber would never have held six 
such figures, each 2.05 meters high (8 ft 


8'2 1n.)—and vet such appears to have 





been their number and their original size. 

Hence it is that we would place them in 
the courtyard outside the sanctuary where 
they were intended to kneel century after 
century, on each side of the path traversed 
by Amin at his Festival of the Valley. 

On each side of the sanctuary door there 
would have been place for a pair of standing 
statues and the visitor would have trav- 


ersed the entire path of the barque ol 


A CORNER OF THE WORKROOM WHERE FRAGMENTS 


HAT-SHEPSUT ARE STORED 


1Q 


Amin between portraits of the founder 
the temple, either in human form or in thi 
guise of sphinxes. 

Elsewhere, throughout the temple, th 
portraits of the founder were on every hand 
We are reasonably certain that there wet 
at least twelve of the little kne ling st 
ues® and they must have come trom 1 


spaces between the columns of some one of 


the numerous porches. We know of thre 
large seated statues: the red granite statu 
brought to the Museum last vear,? which 
6OF the type shown in the | ETIN. D 
ber, 1923, part II, figs. 27, 28 
BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II,f 
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is nearly twice life-size; a white, marble- found. They were small—less than_ half 
like limestone statue taken to Berlin by _ life-size—and of very fine workmanship. 
Lepsius, of which we believe we have found Not being monumental objects, they could 
fragments—a little over life-size; and a red — hardly have been placed on the ground or 
granite statue iust about life-size, of which — in the open. Possibly they come from the 
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the head was found this year (figs. 17 and 
18). One of these three probably stood 
before the stela in the offering hall of 


Hat-shepsit. Where the others stood we 
have no hint as vet. Again there is 
category of seated statues of black 


of which we have 


as 
granite 


(fig. 16) parts of two 


another 


20 


littke cupboards in the back wall of the 
but that is no more than a 
present. Final the 
statue ol Hat-shepsit suckled by a goddess 


be placed appro- 


upper court, 
sandstone 


guess al ly 


mentioned above, may 
priately in the Hat-Hor shrine. 

So much for the free-standing statues of 
There 1 addition another 


which was 


the temple. is Il 
ol 
originally a 
of the building itself. 

Deir el Bahri Temple was not only a 
shrine of the god Amin; it was, in addi- 
tion, intended as the temple where the dead 
Hat-shepsit would receive her provisions 
Dead, she was one with the 
appropriate 


statue, of limestone, 


n integral part of the masonry 


class 


for eternity. 
god Osiris and hence it 
that she should appear in Osirian guise as a 


Was 


mummy, holding in her hands the crook and 
flail which Osiris carried. In such guise we 
have found her portraits continually, and 


our workroom shelves are stocked with 


fragments of every size and description, all 
yainted limestone 


of the most brilliantly | 
fig. 23). 

Ihe smallest of these statues, we esti- 
mated to have been a little over three 


meters high (about ten feet), and with this 
estimate to guide us we decided, without 
much hesitation, that eight of them must 


have come from the tall niches in the wall 


at the west side of the upper court, on 
each side of the sanctuary door. Some of 
them have the White Crown of Upper 


i gvpt, and therefore must have come from 
the south niches, and others have the Red 
Crown of Lower Egypt, and must have 
come from the north. 

The head reproduced in figure 8 must 
have been from a statue nearly five meters 
high (over fifteen feet). The quarry was 
full of fragments of Osiride statues of this 
size and enough remained of their bodies to 
show that they stood attached to square 
pillars—the caryatids holding up one of the 
porches of the temple. That this porch was 
the topmost colonnade was easily demon- 


strated and even without sorting out the 


valf 
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: FIG. 25. RECONSTRUCTION OF A COLOSSAL OSIRIDE STATUE OF HAT-SHEPSUT AT THE 


SOUTHEAST CORNER OF DEIR EL BAHRI TEMPLE. SCALE I TO 00 
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fragments in the quarry it 1s obvious that 





we have found the greater part of the 
twenty-two statues required for the pillars 
which originally existed there. The head 
shown in the | report’ is a little larger 
and belonged to one of four statues, ol 
which we have found fragments. We hava 
evidence—to be worked up for some fut- 
ure report—to prove that these four 
statues came from this same topmost 

FIG. 20. WOODEN STELA O 
porch, one on each end of the colonnades 


, ; 
and one on each side of the central passage 


at the top ol the stairway. 


Finally we have found fragments of twe 


gigantic limestone Osiride statues which, 


as nearly as we can estimate at present, 


stood about 7 25 meters high 2311 O45 1n 


During the previous sea 
two blocks that made up the 


found 
( alve S 


one 


thighs and on 


block from the from the 
elbows of such a statue, buried outside the 
northeast corner of the court. Not far off 


we had found fragments of the faces of two 


SBuULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, fig. 47 
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In the 
the waist and shoulders which belonged to 


such statues. quarry we discovered 
the large fragments trom near the temple. 
One of the statues wore the crown of the 
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of stone in the first course Of Masonry. In 


the Naville restoration this was taken as 
the foundation of a square buttress—for 
which there was neither structural nor 


architectural need. corresponding 


place to the 


south of the south porch we 

found traces which showed that such a 

block had existed there at one time, and 

high above it, still embedded in the wall, 

there was a large block which had once 
lh how on the top shelf in figure 23 
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been part of some feature projecting from 
the facade. These two elements remained a 
mystery until we were aware of the exist- 
ence of the two colossal Osiride statues. 
Then, a careful examination of the south 
wall showed the almost obliterated marks 
made in the erection of a statue at that 
place, and in the end we were actually 
able to demonstrate that the very blocks 
which we had identified as the legs of one of 
these statues had once stood against this 
wall. 

Ihe two courses which made up the 
calves of the statue that we had found, 
were seventy and sixty centimeters thick 
and on the wall were marks at intervals of 
seventy and sixty centimeters. Next above 
them came the block still embedded in the 
wall, seventy centimeters thick and exactly 
the width missing above the knees of our 
statue. Above that we had the rest of the 
statue almost entire. We lacked, then, only 
the feet and the pedestal, but the exact 
height at which the calves were to be 
placed left us no uncertainty as to the 
dimensions of these missing parts. We were 
then in a position not only to draw the 
statue as it once looked (fig. 25) but actu- 
ally to request the Service des Antiquités 
to re-erect it, and to supply the missing 
parts in new stonework where necessary. 

\s long as the work had been merely the 
clearing of Naville’s great dump the dig had 
weeded very little attention. Hamid Mo- 
hammed and Gilani Suleyman, with 
twenty-two vears each in the service of the 
Museum’s Expedition, make a very good 
pair of boss workers, quite capable of man- 
aging the work with the minimum of super- 
vision. 

However, we have always an unending 
task which would have discouraged even 
Sisvphus, condemned to roll the same rock 
uphill eternally, only to see it slide down 
again each time he neared the top. Our task 
is clearing out our storerooms, only to see 
them filled up again at the end of each 
season with the antiquities which there has 
been no time to deal with, or which it is 
preferable to hold over in the hope that 
another season will bring to light. their 
Missing parts or their hidden meanings. 

One of our biggest tasks last year was 


on the pottery found the vear before in the 
Eleventh Dynasty tombs. Thieves had 
been ahead of us in every one, and not 
content with making off with what seemed 
to them of value, they had taken a mis 
chievous glee in smashing up the potter 

which had contained the food provided for 


the dead. In every tomb we had gathered 








FIG. 27. PTAH-SOKAR-OSIRIS FIGURE OI 
PE-KHOR-EN-KHONSU. XXVI DYNASTY 

ip | dreds of fragments which | 
laboriously fitted together, drawn 

and photographed. The work, however, was 
not without its reward (fig. 24). We r 
trieved an unusual type of bowl with a 
peculiar pillar in the middle, presenting an 
Interesting little problen laily lit 
of the ancient Theban. It | been s 
gested lor mstance that 1 pillar W 
contrived t pport the t le « S 
of cloth while I some 12 like 
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curds or buttermilk. We also were able to akhty, the Great God, Lord of Heaven.” 
see with our own eves the jars for home- Above him ts the Sun in its barque and on 
brewed ale with their tall, black clay stop- each side of the picture the symbols ot 
pers just as they are represented in the East and West. ‘Of-en-Mit probably died 
Middle Kingdom models and tomb paint- in the Twenty-second Dynasty about ooo 
ings. In front of one tomb there had beena_ Bx nd some years after he was buried, 
pile of broken cups and dishes, numerous nother pit was dug in the same tomb for 








28. PE-KHOR-EN-KHONSI 
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DOORKEEPER 
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FIG. 


OF THE TEMP AMUN. XXVI DYNAS 


enough to have set out a large banquet. 
Many of them were made of the fine- 
serained, whitish clay dug just north of 


Thebes near Ballas and Ikeneh, where the 
kullehs are still made for drinking water. 
One bowl with indented sides had seven 
spouts. Others were merely hemispherical 
cups for which little separate stands were 
provided, making a goblet in two pieces 
Of much later date is a wooden stela (fig. 
26), found during the On 
see “the Scribe of the Treasury, ‘Of-en- 
Mit” offering to the hawk-headed “Har- 


war vears. it we 


] Pr) | 
morkeeper Of the 


“the 1 } 


Pe-khor-en-Khonsu.”’ 


lemple of Amin, 
The his 
funerary equipment vielded a little statue of 
the god Ptah-Sokar-Osiris 


debris ol 


as well 
25). On one 


(ig. 27 
fig. 
a sketch of Pe-khor-en- 


drawn crudely enough and 


as fragments of his coffins 
he last there 
Khonsu himself 
very much under the influence of the usual 
conventions, and yet with a certain vitality 


or t 


yt IS 





and realism that make it a convincing like- 
ness, Perhaps it Wi uld b¢ hard to say 
Whether we should call it a caricature or 
a 
SSS45— 
FIG. 290. BROOM SUCH AS WAS CARRIED BY 
PE-KHOR-EN-KHONSU. LATE DYNASTIC PERIOD 
a portrait, but in any event we can scarcely) 


lat 
pendulous 


doubt that Pe-khor-en-Khonsu was a 
old Egyptian with 
paunch and flabby chest, his bumpy old 


head clean-shaven, and | rheum) 


peasant 


11S beady, 
old eves peering out of a wrinkled face. 
His was that type of old fellah that one 
sees still in the Upper | 
whom age has no mellowing influence and 
in whom comfortable living fails to miti- 


vptian villages, for 


gate an innate avariciousness. Pe-khor-en- 
Khonsu would have been a hard one in a 
bargain. 

The broom in his hand we may take as a 
badge of office. It 
hand of the hieroglyphic 
keeper’ b ually so small a be reC- 
<eepel ut usually so small as to be unrec 


always appears in the 
1e sign for ‘‘door- 
ognizable.? Just such a besom was found in 
tomb—a bundle of 
tied together at the roots and all frayed out 
at the end where it had been used to brush 
up the floors (fig. There was a 
mony which closed every service in a temple 


1 


a nearby coarse grass 


20). cere- 


See the inscription in fig 


~~ 
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sanctuary, as well as that last and most 
final ritual when a body was laid in its 
burial vault in the tomb"—the brushing 
away of the foot-prints before closing the 
door. Possibly this was held as the most 
important duty of the Doorkeeper of the 
Femple of Amin and for that reason the 
broom was his badge. 

here was another Egyptian funerary 
custom that we have had occasion to refer 
to more than once in these reports in the 


rows in this sand-drift (fig. 30). When we 
came to open them each jar was found to be 
filled with bundles of natron or of sawdust, 
with soiled rags, with broken cups which 
had contained oil, and frequently, with the 
sweepings of the floors of the embalmers’ 
shops. These sweepings were far from pleas- 
ant, even in retrospect, but they gave us 
some very obvious clues as to the underly- 
ing idea in this custom. The Egyptian 
undertaker was a careless and venal work- 





FIG. 30. JARS CONTAINING EMBALMING MATERIALS BURIED IN THE 


SAND IN THE QUARRY. 


SULLETIN. After the body had been em- 
balmed and wrapped in its bandages by the 
undertakers, all of the embalming materials 
which were left over were gathered up and 
packed in jars which were carried to the 
necropolis and buried somewhere near, 
but never actually in, the tomb. 

When we were digging in the Deir el 
Bahri quarry this vear, we found that the 
western end of it had begun to drift up with 
wind-blown sand as soon as the quarrymen 
had abandoned it. In the course of time a 
bank of sand several feet thick had accumu- 
lated in a semicircle around the end of the 
quarry nearest the temple, and as we dug 
into it we found numbers of large, round- 
bellied jars, stoppered with mud, buried in 


UBuLLetIN, December, 1922, part II, p. 36. 


XXVI-XXX DYNASTY 


man and if a person wanted to be sure that 
the whole of his mortal coil attained a safe 
burial, it was as well that even the sweep- 
ings of the embalming shop floor should 
be gathe red up. 

We had in our storeroom several similar 
sets of pots from previous vears and for 
days our time was taken up entirely with 
examining and recording the contents of 
some two hundred such jars, and the 
baskets and hampers buried with them 
(fig. 31). Years ago we had found a wooden 
table which had been used for the embalm- 
ing of the body of the Wazir Ipy of the 
Eleventh Dynasty." This year we had to 
deal with several mats which still bore the 


stains of the aromatic oils used in such 


2 BULLETIN, December, 1922, part II, p. 34 
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proc 32). [hese mats were just the 

Ze Ol the sieeping mats of the modern 
ts and in one case we found a very 
much cr but still recognizable, wicker 
bed on wl old Theban worthy had 
been laid « 

[he most puzzling find 
from these jars must 
surely have been swept 


them entirely 
It could 


nothing to do 


into one of 
by 
have had 
with an und 


accident. 


‘rtaker’s pro- 


fession as far as we can 


see. In the floor sweep- 
ings in one pot there was 
a little roll of pap 

rus wound loosely with 
thread and when we 
came to unroll it w 
found that it was mad 
up of eight cards ol 
papyrus each from fou 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 





W 


to five centimeters 
square (about two FIG. 31. BASKET 
inches). On four wer EMBALMING 
drawn water lilies and XXVI-XXX 
on four lily pads lhey 


look like parts of a game, but their meaning 


is to us as yet an unsolved puzzie (fig. 33). 





FIG. 32. MAT USED IN 


I} sey eral dif- 


showed 


The jars themselves were o 
ferent d 
having seen hard use before they arrived 
in the hands of the One at 


shapes an otten signs of 
undertakers 
originally for pickled 
bore labels written 


had been used 


three others 


least 
fish 


and 


EMBALMING. 


260 


ART 


in ink which showed that one of them had 
inother had been used 
to carry offerings to a temple. 

\s for 
obviousl\ 


contained wine and ; 
the date of these jars, they were 
later than the quarry. We had 
hoped to arrive at some 
idea of the period when 


they were buried by 
measuring the depth at 
Which they lay in the 
drift sand and then as- 
suming that the sand 
had accumulated at a 


uniform rate during the 
3.355 vears between the 


abandonment cf the 
quarry in the time of 
Hat-shepsit and its fill- 
ing by Naville. But we 


he 


the dk pth ot 


alwavs had 1 uncer- 
tainty 
the trenches dug for the 


lculations 


ol 


jars and our ca 
led us to no safer conclu- 
sion than that may 
have been as late as the 
Ptolemaic Period Nearer 
the temple we had found 
very similar pots buried on top of a col- 


lapsed 


HICH CONTAINED they 
MATERIALS 


DYNASTY 


tomb of about the period ol ‘Ot-en- 





DYNASTY 


XXVI-XXX 


Mit (000 B.c.), and others which seemed 
to be connected with pits of the Saite Period 
(about 600 B.c.). Our date, so far, seemed to 
lie between 600 and 300 B.c. 

That was as close as the field data would 
carry us, but we were fortunate in having 


lad 


sed 


cre 
lad 
me 
en 
by 
at 


ol 
we 


of 
he 
ns 
lu- 
ay 


he 


nd 


\|- 


od 


to 


Id 
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two more lines of investigation. Three am- 
phorae (fig. 34) were found to be inscribed 
and photographs of the inscriptions were 
forwarded to Professor Wilhelm Spiegelberg 








FIG. 33. SQUARES OF PAPYRUS 
XXVI-XXX DYNASTY 


in Munich. He very kindly replied that so 
far as could be judged from the hieratic 
handwriting, the jars might be of the 
Persian Period (525-332 B.c.) and that one 
which had a short label in Phoenician was, 


in the opinion of Professor Lidzbarski, of 
about the same date. Finally, on my return 
to New York | discovered that the ty pe ol 
peg-shaped amphora which was inscribed 
in Phoenician had already been found in 





FIG WITH PHOENICIAN 





. 34. AMPHORAI 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM DEIR EL BAHRI 
XXVI-XXX DYNASTY 





FIG. 35. AMPHORAE WITH PHOENICIAN 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM CYPR 


VII-IV CENTURY B.C. 


Cyprus and that the Museum possess 

examples in the Cesnola Collection, also 
inscribed in Phoenician (fig. 35). Myres 
had dated these last between the seventh 
and fourth centuries B.c." By going as far 


13Myres, Cesnola Collection, nos. 1826—182% 
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afield as Phoenicia and had 


arrived at a corroboration of our field data. 


Probably just 


Cyprus, we 


about the time tha 
pots were being buried—or ¢ 
some thief who had made a haul in a house 
in anearby village was looking for a hiding- 
place for his loot (fig. 36), and lit upon the 
sand drift in the quarry. He had a cook pot 


not so well 


utside and 


l| 
Wwe 1) ) 
ere Were STIL SOTTIE 


FI¢ 40) DOMI IC UTENSILS | 
traces of the last dish for which it had been 
used. He had one of the massive bronze 


anklets which women of the Meroitic Period 
and which were so heavy that a 
rag had to be worn under them to keep them 

chafing the we \nd he 
had two curious bent metal tubes, one of 
the bronze. When the 
brought to New York and 


Dr. Fink it turned out to have 


atfected 


from arer’s ankles. 


and other of 
latter was 


cleaned by 


iron 


a sieve on 


one end and Was obviousl\ a 
siphon for sucking beer out of a deep jar. 


All of the members of the Expedition 
who had been out in the season of 1920-27 


FROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


M THE Qt 


OF ART 


and with us there 
William C. Haves 
work much as we had 
urton came out early to 
the Tomb of Tut-‘ankh- 
Amin and after his work was done there 
devoted such of his time as was not taken 


work last year, 
was one new recruit 

Jr. We divided th 
done in the past. | 
join CGC; 


Were al 


e 
) 
) 


irter at 


up with the photographing of tomb paint- 
ings, to taking 


a record of 


the pictures necessary for 


the excavations. Soon after the 





ei a: a 


ARRY. LATE DY? 
opening of the house at Luxor, Hauser 
and Wilkinson an extended trip to 
the Oasis of Khargeh, a report on which 
follows, and in the later part of the season 
Hauser’s time was devoted to the work on 
the the Hat- 
shepsit Temple at Deir el Bahri. The cor- 
respondence, the rolls and pay-sheets for 
the gang of seven hundred men and boys 
and the Expedition accounts took most of 


made 


plans and restorations of 


Brewster’s time, and the mending, drawing, 
and recording of the pottery were a large 
part ol Haves’s task. 


H. E. WINLOCK 


here 
ives, 


had 


nkh- 
lere, 


nee FARLY CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS IN THE OASIS OF KHARGEH 


tint- 


lor For the first time since 1910, when the | before had foreign influence exerted such 

the Expedition’s main program of work in the power, and though the art of this period 
Oasis of Khargeh was unexpectedly brought) ~=must have seemed especially crude to those 
to an end owing to the presence of a severe of the older school, who doubtless cried 
form of malarial fever, it has proved possi- “Art is dead,” it is far more virile in con- 
ble the past season to resume those par- ception and design than the later phases of 
ticular investigations which centered inthe — Egyptian hieratic art. 
Christian necropolis. No further excava- Che paintings that are to be found in the 
tions were undertaken, but Hauser has Bakawat have been known for a number ot 
carried out an examination of the site from ears, With the exception of that shown tn 
an architectural point of view and | have — figure 1. References and descriptions of 
been able to make facsimile a of some — them will be found in most books on Earl 
of the paintings. The tomb-chapels here Christian art—though they are not always 
form a large group which is known to the ccurately described, for it 1s obvious tl 


bevy sk] Bakawat, a corruption of — the site has been much discussed but seldom 
b 


| j sirecgalend “the domes’; so called from visited. In proportion to the number of 


the usual manner of roofing them. tomb-chapels that still exist on the. site 


Egypt, which has conserved so many the number of paintings is small. The 
‘ painted tombs of great antiquity, has com- — terlors of many of the tombs were carried 
paratively few to offer that belong to the no further than a rough mud-plaster sur 


ser 
to 
ich 


son 


first few centuries after Christ. This lack — face; some had received a smooth coating of 
is not the result of their destruction by the | whitewashed plaster in readiness for paint 


Muslims in later times. The tomb-chapels — ing and several of these were then adorned 


in the early days of Christianity were with nothing more than the crux ansata. 

Wi | | lv tl litherto tl k on th 
usually not rock-cut as was generally the Hitherto the work on the exterior of th 
case In dynastic periods, but were badly tombs has been thought to consist of not} 

or- re ; | 
built of unbaked brick. Coptic sites wer ing more than mud mouldings covered with 
or . A i : a : 
sreatly neglected in the early days of exca- a coat of white plaster, but this vear in 

Vs, i fe ‘ P , a ; 2 ' ¢ | P | ' 

vation in Egypt in the effort to uncover making plans Of two Wyoming chape 


ol . , , ' . 
dynastic monuments, and more than one fig 3 Which have now fallen slight 
ng, 


cee has been turned over to the fellahin that part, traces of color were found. W 
n they might dig there for fertilizer to throw — great difficulty we made out that the cornet 
on their fields. pier (A, in fig. 3) was divided horizontall 
\part from the catacombs of Alexandria by colored bands on the flat mouldings and 
there have been found only three great between the lower two was a figure of a man 
groups of paintings of this period in Egypt: (fig. 1). He is dressed in a yellow tunis 

at Sakkareh, Bawit, and Khargeh. In all decorated with dark red panels and str 
these places we have an art totally different of tapestry. His head ts obliterated as 1s hi 

from the old Egyptian art that had sur- — right hand; in his left hand he carri 

' Sie 


vived so long and with so few changes. It is = quet of flowers. Bands of color run unc 
different in character and technique as neath 1 and above i 
well as in subject matter. Two new ele- which has a scroll motive in bright vellow 


ments appear, an austerity that is not ereen, and dark red. The drawing is ex 
dependent on mere size, and a realist tremely crude and we have no means of 


portrayal of figures in the round. Never — identifying the figure 


29 
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Ihe most skilfully painted chapel, of — bunches of grapes alternately red and gray. 
which the Metropolitan Museum now pos- The space between the next two rings is 
sesses copies, 1s on the bluff at the south — filled with a floral wreath divided by four 
end of the necropolis. A photograph of the — four-petaled roses; the leaves are alter- 
interior of the dome was given in our Expe- nately gray and yellow, the latter often 
dition Report in the BULLETIN of Novem- — being outlined with white; between the 
ber, 1908. It is here reproduced again, this leaves are red berries. On the red ring that 
time from our copy (fig. 2). The decora- separates this from the next band are writ- 
tion of the dome consists of four circular — ten in Greek letters the names of the figures 
fields arranged concentrically about the which are the principal ornament of the 


dome. Under them runs a broad line which 


\ ) WW in some places takes the form of a running 


——+_____+ scroll. Next 1s a narrow band of yellow and 
i oe then a broader wreath than that over the 
{ /) figures, with leaves of gray, red, and vellow 
‘ fra and here and there red berries. Beneath the 


wreath is another band of vellow with a 
Y-shaped motive upon it in dark red at 
close intervals; on some of these are little 
whitish spots at the extremities. Then 
finally, there is another red ring. There are 


also four pendentives which we will consider 
ay 4 later 
aX * The arrangement of the scenes and fig- 
ures which fill the main field of the decora- 
tive scheme follows no logical order. On 
entering the tomb-chapel one is confronted 
with Daniel in the lions’ den, a figure in 
long white garment, the folds of which are 


indicated with vellow. He has a halo round 
.¢ his head and stands calmly between two 


oc very Persian-looking lions that snarl in rag 








j at his feet. The den is edged with a pattern 

FIG. I. OUTLINE SKETCH OF THI that is almost obliterated and is divided up 
PAINTING FOUND AT THE POINT into bricklike shapes, while reeds grow up 
MARKED A _ IN FIGURE 3 behind the thwarted beasts. On the right of 


this scene, separated from it by a tree 


rure of EIPHNH, “Peace,” 


crown of the dome and separated from gands the fj 


av Ve her Vv ri <Q ad he West , , . 
each other by rings of red. The widest of naked except for a kirtle that reaches 
these circular bands contains repre senta- almost to the knees, a dress whi h 1S curl- 
, nt vel our 
tions of biblical incidents, allegorical figures, — ously unlike the garments of anv of. the 


and two popular early Egyptian saints. The — other fioures. Fair curls fall down to her 
other three bands, one below this and two — shoulders and she holds an ‘ankh in. the 
above, are purely decorative. There is a one hand and a scepter or torch in th 
ie falling out of ' eae 


break in : other. Bevond this figure is a representation 


- 
th 
the pot that was used to crown the dome.! 


1¢ top owing tol 
of the sacrifice of Isaac. The hand of God, 
Between the first two rings runs a vine which appears just above the head of 


wreath with greenish yellow leaves and RIPHNH. has cast forth three knives. one 


t 


llt was the practice in building domes at this ol which has been grasped by Abraham 
period at Khargeh to use a small inverted pot to who holds with his other hand a very unin- 
close the aperture when it had become too small . 

tase terested-looking Isaac. The position of the 
for the further use of bricks. The pot was then : : ' ; 
filled with mud which was moulded to continue Hand of God in relation to Abraham is vers 
the curve of the dome and painted if necessary similar to that shown on a fourth-centurs 
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ry FIG. 2. CEILING DECORATION OF A TOMB-CHAPEL, WITH ALLEGORICAL 
AND BIBLICAL PERSONAGES 








THI 


pyxis from Antioch, now in Berlin.2 It is 
also to be noted that here the altar, which 
circular and horned and from which 
bright yellow flames leap up, is of the same 
type, and this according to Dalton is the 
traditional shape of the Persian fire-altar. 
Phe ram on the Berlin pyxis, as in our paint- 
ing at Khargeh, is to the left of Abraham. 
Behind the altar stands Sarah holding a 
box of incense to her bosom with one hand, 


iS 
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but has been given a foxlike head with up- 
standing ears. Almost over the 
trance Thecla and Paul, 
Middle Egypt, are to be seen engaged in 


tomb en 
two early saints olf 


earnest conversation, she holding a tablet 
and he,a stylus or pen. Thecla is in a green 
dress and sits upon a red cushion on a yel- 
with her legs crossed. A white 
mantle is thrown over her head, without 
however hiding her golden hair. As is the 


stool 


low 





FIG. 3. 


TOMB WITH NEWLY 


objec 


and in the other a small white t, pos- 
sibly a prece ol incense. She 1S represented 
with 


with two broad stripes running down from 


a halo and wears a long vellow dress 


the shoulders to the bottom. Each sleeve 
has two narrower stripes just above the 
cuff, \dam and 
Eve, where the technique attracts atten- 
the 


is coiled 


The next scene is that of 


tion from the pronounced hatching of 


two figures. The serpent, which 
around the tree and whispers in Eve's ear, 


has something of the appearance of a cobra, 


2Wulff and Volbach, Die altchristlichen und 
mittelalterlichen bvzantinischen und italient- 
schen Bildwerke, pl. 1 

80. M. Dalton, Early Christian Art, p. 200 
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OUND EXTERIOR PAINTING 


case with all the figures in gree the folds 


n 


of the drapery are shown by darker 


and by 


green 
|, also with his leg 
and 
a mantle over 


red lines. Pau 
on a green 
He is in white and has 


S 


crossed, sits white stool 
his 
In 
his left hand he may have held some object, 
but a slight of 
mains.* Next in 


of the Annunciation. Mary stands with her 


head, its end hanging over his left arm 


only trace ereen now re- 


order is a representation 


erv similar scene, though not in tl ’ 
medium, is to be found in the Mus i giziano 
in the Vatican. This is a livelier drawing tl 
ours and, coming from Antinoé, must ‘ I 
\s in our example, the figures sit on cross 
legged stools Charles Diehl Mar lal 


book 1. p. 70 


byzantin 
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hands raised in prayer, while before her 1s 
the She a dark red garment 


with green clavi and with two narrow bands 


dove. wears 


running round the lower end of the sleeves. 


In the adjoining scene another dove flies to- 
wards Noah, 
from the ark to receive the sprig of o 


which the bird is bearing in its beak. Under- 


who stretches out his hand 


11V4 


neath is a la branch which the receding 
flood has lett exposed. The hull of the boat 
conforms in shape to the old Egyptian type 
but it has no sails, oars, or rudder. At the 


ree 











“GREAT CHAPEL” 


FIG, 4. THE DOME IN THI 


prow and the stern are two columns ot 
marble with spiral flutings and Corinthian 
capitals which, together with a slenderer 
a curious kind of 
boat. 


appar- 


central column, 
roof. It indeed an 
Noah and family 
ently no room in this ark for any animals 
are packed within. Everyone has fair hair 
and except for the clavi, all are dressed in 
plain garments of white, green, or 
Above their heads but below the roof are a 
number of light yellow which, 
despite the curious position, must surely 
be rain. To the right of this scene stands 
Jacob, orans, a fair-headed man in a green 
garment with a white mantle hanging from 


suppe rt 
1S unseaworthy 
his (there was 


red. 


strokes 
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nis 
“Prayer,” a 
white robes. The cycle is completed by the 
in 


1S 


shoulders. Next him Kk YXH, 
svmbolical figure swathed in 


to 


figure of AIKAIONYNH, “Justice,” a 
sleeveless dress of dark red and with a 
white mantle draped round her waist, 


holding a balance in one hand and a cornu- 
copia in the other. 

Ihese scenes and figures are painted ona 
background of a fawnish color that varies 


in tone considerably in different places. 
In the spaces between the figures the 
ground is sown with four-petaled roses, a 
motive exceedingly common in Egypt 
during the fourth and fifth centuries, par- 

ularly in the woven stuffs of that period. 


n these they are used in more or less the 


| 


same way, to fill in the spaces left free by 
more important decoration. The color 
scheme is very restrained, there are no 
bright reds, and most of the greens are 


curlousl\ ugh, blue is not 
The fact that these paintings 
from the 


erayish and, eno 
all. 


are In an oasis many 
Nile has nothing to do with the absence of 


used at 
miles away 


this color. Blue is common enough in the 
Femple of Hibis painted centuries before. 
Had they art of making frit blue? 
In Bawit and Sakkareh the paintings have 
plenty of blue, though of a different quality 


lost tl 


ne 


from that employed in dynastic times. 
lhe number of personages that are shown 

with fair hair attention. In the 

tomb-chapels of the Eighteenth Dynasty 


hair attracts 
fair-headed people are often shown as for- 
clon and tribute It 
hard that an Egyptian would 
have painted so many fair 


prisoners bearers. is 
to believe 


with 


figures 


hair—not only Noah and his family but also 
Sarah and Daniel, as well as symbolical 
figures like Peace—for it must be remem- 


bered that most saints and venerated per- 
sonages show a remarkable aptitude for 
becoming physically like the people that 
honor them. Is it possible that the artist 
who decorated this tomb was not an Egyp- 
We imagine a_for- 
eigner’s decorating a Thebes in 
Pharaonic times but in this case it is more 
than likely. 

5 Victoria and Albert Museum, Textiles from 
Burying-Grounds in Egypt, vol. I, pl. \ 
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tomb in 
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He 


ered that the spots around the edge 


though de Box k failed to do So.' 


ol the Medallion 


formed just a simple orna- 


ment, Whereas the are the eve of the 
spread tail. The crest can also be made out. 
lwo curlous leatlike Ojections that sprout 


pl 
from near the root of the tail seem meaning- 





ati 1Our lise pel ICNLLVe I agar 
elongated medallions on each of which ts ; 
rudely drawn peacock of a greenish color 
tanding on a mass of the same color th 
has roughly the shape ol heart 5 
Peacocks, so commonly depk in the 
Early Christian Period, are to be found a 
FIG. 0. THE APSE OI 
number of time kl Bakawat, though 
they are not alw easy to Identify. Th 
are represented in this cast een from 
frontal viewpoint, the tail is outspread at 
the head is turned to one side. There ari 


except for one or two extremely cru 
ird 


mens, no examples of the b 


profile, as is so commonly 


\quileia, Ravenna, and other Early 


tian cities. In this particular 
bird can be 


recognized without 


1 
I 


t 


e speci 
in i 
in 
Chris- 
ch Ipe | the 


much diffi- 


the C< 


ise 


THE 


’” 
CHAPEI 


““ 
GREAT 


drawn. 
the 
In the 
‘nter ol 


- otherwise the bird is correctl\ 

It i 
other birds in 
large and elaborate chapel in the c 
the lI the 


dentives of which are filled with four eagles 
frontalls 


Ss interesting to look at some of 


these decorations. 


necropolis is a small dome, pen- 


with outstretched wings: thev are 


drawn peacocks. In 


wn. 
the 
the 
r of 
yen- 
gles 
alls 

In 


ers 
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other chapels, however, the birds are so 
drawn that it is obvious that the artist was 
completely muddled and, failing to under- 
stand the spread tail of the peacock, has 
drawn a bird with the two wings so ar- 
ranged that they almost meet over its head. 
He has then proceeded to paint the spots 
or “eyes” on the topmost edges of the wings 
and has evolved a bird that is neither eagle 


nor peacoc k. 





FIG 


DETAIL OF THE GEOMETRICAL 
PATTERN IN THE APSI 


/* 


The tomb-chapel with the eagles in the 
pendentives is worthy of at least a slight 
examination. The dome that crowns it 1s 
very much smaller than that of the chapel 
which we have just left. As there, the 
central pot is missing, making the usual 
hole in the top (fig. 4). The similarity of the 
wreath which runs round the base of the 
dome to those in the other tomb is ver\ 
marked. It is confined by the same red 
bands and is divided by four-petaled roses 
and might have been painted by the same 
hand. Above the wreath in this little dome 
are no figures, but a scalelike pattern runs 
from the crown downwards. This ts not the 
only piece of pattern in the chapel, for on 


the east side of the first chamber is an apse 


a 


which has been published by de 
Bock and Strzvgowski,’ the latter giving it 
as an example of 
art. The design (fig. 7) cannot fail to call to 
mind the familiar Coptic, and in later times 
Muslim, woodwork that nearly always con 


(fig. 0) 


‘“non-representational 


sisted of geometrical patterns made up of 
small pointed panels. In this case the panel- 
like arrangement is made vivid by the us 
of red, yellow, and black color. [he four- 
petaled rose figures once again. Under 
neath a black line run the two broad bands 
of red and yellow, the very same bands that 
the Egyptian centuries before put beneat! 
his scenes in tomb-chapels 

The little painting besides this that re- 
mains in the tomb is in a pitiful state. Over 
the door in the lunette is a much mutilated 
painting of a lamb, the only example of 
that animal used as a separate symbol in 
the whole necropolis. It seems to be lying 
down with its head held high in the air. In 
the domed chamber are some very crudel\ 
painted scenes that straggle across the walls 
in a haphazard way. 

There 1s a third painted tomb-chapel on 


| 


the eastern side of the 


hg. o 


necropolis 
which is decorated in a somewhat gayer 
manner than the other chapels. On entering 


we notice on the right a scene that hardl 


seems suited to a Christian place of burial 
curling vine branches bearing very small 
leaves, large tendrils, and impossibly sym 
metrical bunches of grapes grow round 

central niche. In the midst of this fruitful 
despite the 


bower can be damaged 


condition of the wall, two nude winged 


seen 


figures. Each grasps a floral wreath in an 
uplifted hand, and where: 


1 
Drancn 


iS ont 


with the lower hand, the other 


holds what appears to be a mirror, a cu 
cular green object with a red ring near 
center and having a short handle. T] 
scene of vine bower and flying amort 
is, however, by no means uncom! 

funerary and religious art of the peri 


[here is no doubt that the s ilptor 
great porphyry sarcophagu 
and the 


the mausoleum of Santa Constanza witl 


artist who so successfully decora 


/ 
/ 


MOsalc 
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subject) would think very little of the exe- 
cution of this painting in Khargeh. The 


cial, more so than the 
southern chapel; for that 
ndling and 


ie clumsiness of han 


WOrk IS Indeed provin 
painting in the 
Spite of tl! 


1 
ion does ichieve a 


proport 
solemnity and contains elements o} 
seated figure 


mu- 


that the 


s been so badly 


It is a 
that 1 
tilated, for here possibly was a portrait 


great pits 


door ha 


ices the 


{ 
O] 


the deceased. Small pink figures with staves 
are walking away from this important per- 


not approaching as de 
serts.’ The work in this tomb invites com- 
parison with the paintings uncovered by 
the Metropolitan Museum Expedition in 
1907 about a quarter of a mile away to the 
[hes 
ol 
buried 


Bock as- 


southeast of the Christian necropolis. 
on the interior walls 
houses that cluster round the 
well of ‘Ain et Turbeh. There is the same 


Ol a group 


are 
now 


drawing of the vines and crude figures in 
flat color without outline. Unfortunately 


they in a most lragmentary condition, 


much having disappeared during the last 


are 


twenty vears. Judging from the coins found 
there the buildings date from the fourth 


} 
century.® It might be thought that here 
lived the people who were buried in the 
necré polis but all the ts 
found in these houses are of pagan charac- 
ter, including small pottery figures of house- 
hold divinities. We have still to find where 
the Christian community dwelt. 

We have been dealing with an 
rived from many Greece, 
Persia, and Egypt having each contributed 


details of ornament. The style is no less 


by ‘ objec 


close 


Ip 
UuCc- 


art 
Syria, 


SOUTCEeS, 


mixed, and, though the Greek influence 1s 
still very strong, there are signs that it Is 
on the wane. As Schubart so pertinently 
says, Christianity helped to bring about the 
downfall of Greek influence in Egypt, and 
though he is not referring to art the state- 


to 
ment no true when applied to 


is le ss 
painting. 

> V. de Bock, Matériaux pour servir a l’archéo- 
logie de l’Egypte chrétienne. 

BULLETIN, Vol. I1] (1908), p. 208 
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at a very early date indeed that 
Christianity existed in the Oasis of Khar- 
geh. We have proof of this in a letter dating 
from the third century from the presbyter 


It was 


Psenosiris, Which relates the fate that befell 
shris Politiké 
who was banished to the oasis and who died 


a « tian woman, by name 


there.° Although our paintings cannot be 
dated as early as this letter, all the evidence 
the paintings themselves, the pieces of 





FLYING IN THE 


“GRAPEVINI 


FIGURI 
TOMB” 


tapestry found in the graves, the fact that 
the coins (quite new) of the latest date were 
coins of Constantine—goes to support a 
dating not later than Wulff’s, late fourth 


and early fifth centuries," and certainly 
earlier than Dalton’s revised dating of late 


fifth and early sixth. 


C. K. WILKINSON. 


WW. Schubart Alexander bis 
uf Mohammed, p. 362 
HQ) Wulff, Altchristlich 

Kunst, pp. 97, 990 
2Q. M. Dalton, I 
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THE GRAPHIC WORK OF THE EXPEDITION AT 


Not unfrequently one hears as the shal- 
low judgment on some campaign of exca- 
vation or of recording that next to nothing 
has been added to knowledge by it, meaning 
that no name of an hitherto unknown king 
and no unchronicled campaign have been 
discovered. The fact that, by a better de- 
piction of some known feature of ancient 
life or by a vivid relation of what was ex- 
tant only in the cold words of a chronicle, 
bare history has become for all time a 
convincing and moving story is not appre- 
ciated by those to whom history is merel\ 
fact, not drama. 

We know, for instance, that slavery 
existed in Egypt. We have the records, time 
and time again: ‘His Majesty returned 
with glad heart, carrving away their chiefs 
as living captives, presenting them to 
Amin and his associate gods, in order to 
fill their storehouses with male and female 
slaves, the captivity of every country”; 
“The tribute of the chiefs of Syria: sixty- 
five male and female slaves’; “List of the 
tribute brought to His Majesty: 513 slaves, 
male and female, 260 horses, eleven pounds 
of gold, etc.”’: and so on repeatedly. We 
have also the corresponding pictures of 
droves of wretched captives being driven 
away, pinioned more cruelly than cattle, or 
presented by a well-satisfied official to 
the king as the vield of a campaign. We 
have, now and then, the mention of a slave 
in a document, when his labor has been 
parted with for money or appropriated un- 
lawfully. But, apart from the record of 
Victories or the registration of tribute, 
slaves are so rarely depicted in the fields 
or the workshops that one might be 
inclined to think that they were de- 
liberately sacrificed or that they speedily 
died of neglect and privation. It is, there- 
fore, of considerable interest that they are 
so seen at least once, in the tomb of Rekh- 
mi-Ré‘, the magnate who, of all Egyptians, 


THEBES 


seems to have been most keenly interested 
in the administration which it was his daily 
duty to superintend, and equally so in the 
pictorial and documentary record of it in 
his tomb. In our study of this tomb for pub- 
lication by the Museum, we have seen him 
listening to the plaints of the common peo- 
ple. On the opposite wall we find him con- 
trolling the daily work of a still more 
helpless class—the captives whom the wars 
of Thut-mosé II] had brought to Egypt 
where a few had been distributed to suc- 


cessful officers of sol In r\ many also no 
doubt, among the workshops of the state 
and the palace (though we hear surpris 
ingly little of these), but the bulk among 
the temples of Aman and other gods, wher 


we might hope (but with fear that the oppo- 
site may have been the case) that they 
found better treatment than under private 
or public control. Let me add at once that 


the picture gives us no reason to suppose 
that these captives ol the swor { fared less 
well than the general laboring population 


of the land, sharing the same long day of 
toil, the same regular, if monotonous, ra- 
tions, the same chastisements from task- 
masters when in evil mood or when 
themselves hard pressed by those above 
them, and the same merry heart when, in 
fertile field and temple precinct, hard labor 
was rewarded by large results, even though 
the lion’s share of enjoyment. and apprecia- 
tion fell to their betters 

Egyptian history must always have been 
filled with punitive attacks on the barbart- 
ans who lived on the fringe of her habitable 


borders, and thus the nation was contint 
ally provoked into the acquisition of theonl 
valuables these men possessed, their cattle 
women, and children. The aliens who thus 
dribbled into the population naturally pass 
almost unnoticed, and it was only in the 
reign of Thut-mosé III, when Egypt was 


1BuLLetin, December, 1926, part II, p. 6 
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strong compensation. Many, no 
who ( ibt, | 1 vretched fate. But the mass 
fruits of | were easil) milated to the population; 
e kevy Syrian and other reign names are fre- 
Der ent hence rtn | p Ihe slaves 
Phut sed marriage d service into Egyp- 
» sucl 1 homes 1 found I hebes, where 
h secur I would be settled, compatriots and 
| r | ( ownsmen. [There is no sign that there 
m by pt I Were separate laws for such ahens: they 
1} ppear to ve had h legal rights as 
‘ elort others ot tI rol 
' )} | Our pictur ows us to be reasonably 
( t so optimistic. But for the appended inscrip- 
( s, one would scarcely have thought 
\ wars of t captives were before us, so similar 1s 
| on ol he scene to other d tions of labor and so 
I me tle strangeness 1s there 1 the features 
cial ce 1 dress « 1 newcomers. The taskmas- 
captives into rs are no More numerous than with Egvp- 
rs of war { y s. [he men are already set to the 
ten ) ( brickn Wi men besides lab l- 
rt | t the loom, are encouraged to bring up 
1 sale milies suc stully. Children are thet 
| never product {1 there Is no. sentimentality 
cal yout hey did not look for ar Kings 
IX ner nd chieft Is In those d S Were ready to 
ety ot send their « *hters to the ends of the earth 
\ them 1 for diplomatic advantage or for gold, and 
guarded the merchants brought boys and_ girls 
e countt mong their wares { apparently had no 
‘ ( | lifficulty in obtaining these goods 
refore, a hos Rekh-mi-Ré' was not only, as. vizier 
er. In Egypt intrusted with the organization of Egypt 
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venues to the Temple of Amin. In well- 


rt 


known scenes we can see him receiving the 
dues of the treasury of the temple and giv- 
ing instruction to the craftsmen. But a 
much-damaged picture below this has 
passed with slight notice. It 1s divided into 
three registers which contain: (1) women 
with children, (2) men with linen, (3) men 


text. accompanying the 


first runs The inspection of the slaves ot 
the endowed estates of Amin (as well as 


whom 
the 


ps of the temple estat 


] 1 
eC WOrkKSNnO 


. 
{ L-3 Vin 
the KING iving 


captiy cS; 
as their prod- 


brought a 


< 


ssessment of their children 


uct; the distribution to them of linen, oint- 


ment, and clothes their) vearly per- 


aS 
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ite. "That of the second ts they could scarcely be offensively over- 

[c ptives which lis Majesty scented. The Irequent use ol this substance 

brought from his victoriesinthelandsofthe — by all is shown by its inclusion in the full 

yuth and north as the prime booty of the — ritual offering to the dead, along with 
good god, the lord of the Two Lands, Men- — myrrh. 

kheper-R@ (may life, stability, and happi- In figures 1 and 2 the distribution is seen 

ness be given him!), that they might make = On the right (outside the picture) are rows 

roval linen, bleached linen, finest linen, | of sealed jars and pieces and sacks of linen. 

linen, and pieces of a hundred, that a Men are removing the contents of the jars 

proper proportion should be presented to into dishes for distribution. Once the con- 


Amiin in all his festivals of victory [cele- 
rated] in the Temple ‘Millions of Years for 
Men-khe] me 


The third register has no text. 
shows the women 


Dral 


the n ver-RE 


sovereig! 


[he topmost 


+} 


register 
displaying the cl 


uldren, and, as these art 


infer that 


by no means infants, one may 

vearly produce was not demanded, but 
only evidence that they were bringing up a 
family. (Ancient draughtsmen seem to 
have been conscious anyway of their ina- 
bility to draw infants.) The picture will 
perhaps not give much pleasure to sus- 
ceptible humanitarians. The children are 


which confer the 
distribution of 


sO 10 


the tickets 
right to a share in the free 


cloth and ointment, and they are frankly 


treated such, though the clamorous 


aid 


claim of the smallest to personal attention 


has to be complied with 


he work is the 
have their labor 


f maintenance 


or serfs—t 
same for both—ol 

for in the me 
alone. As to their food, fear that it 
was often insufficient or diminished the 
minded may 
that has 


| hese slave 2» 
course 
ins 


a) 


paid 


we 


N49 
ich) 


by 
middleman; the sarcastically 
even see a prool ol this in the care 
been taken to put praises of the good and 
liberal food into the mouth of a group of 
masons close by. They will remember the 
like tribute by the pupils of Mr. Squeers’s 
school. Besides f¢ a small 


part what they 
duced; for they must be 


od there is linen, 
have themselves pro- 
clothed. The third 
not that which 


but the authorities 


IS 


most 
we should have foreseen, 


pressing necessity) 


were wise enough to propitiate the women. 
Your indescribably dirty fellaheh of today 
saves up her small copper to buy scent, and 


these women of old time found their one 


luxury in a fragrant ointment, used, no 
doubt, by them mostly in dressing their 


hair. If what we see was the yearly ration, 


40 


tents are being poured out; it is therefore 
liquid in this case. Once it is being taken 
out by a stiff mass. 
[here seem then to be two sorts of salve. 
Men test the quality of the work by open- 
ing a sheet of linen. The curious shape may 


hand and constitutes 


represent only the sag in the stretched 
cloth; it may, however, be woven in this 


to form a garment in itself. The over- 
women Egyptians, and one 


tes himself before the 


shape 


seers of the are 


of them 


sessors, despite his load of cloth. The wo- 


prostra as- 


men are made to come forward by fives. The 
first group are apparently Hittites and they 
] 


handle their children with less considera- 


tion than they would show to rabbits or 
kids. The succeeding group is probably 


from Nubia. One of them has more than 
qualified for her dole of linen and salve; for 
she has one child dangling from her hands, 
another of much the same size riding on her 
shoulder, and an infant carried in a pannier 
suspended from her forehead. Men 
handing to them portions which seem to 


are 


of one miserly garment and a small 
each. A third batch 
The women carry their off- 


consist 
pot ol 
tainly 
spring, | 
of the many 
one child is in the arms of an older girl. 
Ihe voung children from Svria wear round 


salve iS cer- 
Svrian. 
ike their Egyptian sisters, in one 
swathings of their dress, but 


their necks amulets which may represent 
the and but, if they 
under the protection of the deity 


are 
the 


sun moon, SO, 
ol 
opposite Sex. 

lwo groups of five may have followed, to 
judge by the two porters, loaded with five 
lengths of cloth each. Two of the women 
with children at the breast, one a Nubian, 
are still left to us from these groups. In the 
middle register Egyptian overseers carry 
piles of linen, neatly folded and tied in 


bales, or else as broad strips loosely held. 


nce 


full 


ith 
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he catt the lowest registel also are in 
hands of Egyptian 

The slaves appear again 11 her scent 
Where Rekh-m1-Ré 1s direc the making 
ot bricks dt t! port al vorking of 
heavy masses « f 3). TI eneral 
heading ts, “Rekh-mi-hRé rtue of his 
office Of Overseer ol works mspecting the 

irlous Occupations otf the endowed estate 
of Amin in Karnal 1 causing each n 
to know his routine Over the carriers of 
bricks 1s writter Phe captives which His 
Majesty brought for the work of the Tem 
ple of Amar and, over a Sv Bond 
Ing bricks to build anew the workshop 
of Amin in Karnal Phe simple method 
and apparatus of brickmal S exactl 
the same as today. Water is got trom 
pond whose banks are covered with grass 
and bushes, and soil is worked up with this 
to a stifl CONSISTeN \ f] Stirs ch O 
ground is covered with dust or chat? so that 
the bricks ma nol idhere to it \ TR 
tangular frame, with one side prolonged to 
make a handle, is placed on the ground 
mud is slapped into it, the excess wiped ofl 
with a sweep ol the hand, tl frame lifted 
off and set down again close by to receiv 


another filling. The field of bricks thus 
formed ts then left in t] 


hy 
il 


sun lor 


till they are dry through and through. This 
interval must be presupposed when we see 
men carrying off the bricks to the builder 
This man kneels to tighten the twisted cor 
that strains the blade of his mattock tight 
in its socket. It is curious that there is no 


loat anvwhere. Car 


removes the broad blade of thi 


sign of a trowel or 
that he 
mattock and « 
mud which 1s used as 


\ 
De 
mploys this to spread the 
and two of his fellows 


the 


This man 


are ap 
represent 

than that 
has a blu 


parently Syrians; | 


and 


of the Egyptians. 


lor are 
a skin lighter 
The 
ywetoan | I 
the brush. Yet 
th 


isappointed; 


with fair hai 
builder 
eye,atrait sostral 


cannot be 


a slip of 


prepare ist in color used w 
shall be d 
man’s comrade of exactly the 
a red eve. The 
clearly negroid t\ pe 
cloth, are painted a lighter color than the 
Egyptians, and the bricks, which are mud- 


to pul 


speedily for the 
same type has 
nts, though given a 
t face, 


assista 


hair, and loin- 
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colored to start with, become reddish when 
stacked up before the builder or carried oft 
on vokes, and pure white when being built 
ntoaramp. The artist has given these men 
scrubby growth on cheek and chin, and 
bund body-hair; as if to indicate (with 
sn hat, though the fellows had been 
forced to conform to the custom of the 
country by sl the razor could not 
keep pace with their physical proclivities 
lhe draughtsman was certainly not over- 
prim. There appears to be a touch of in- 
tended humor in the figure of the stupid 
fellow who wades_ breast-deep in th 
muddy pond instead of filling his iar at the 
brink, the brickmakers with fingers clotted 
with mud, the women handing over thet 
quota of offspring as if they were so many 
sacks, the man so buried in a load of linen 


his wav: and it 


seems assured when the taskmaster in sole 
harge Ol a dozen convicts 18 depicted as 
soundly sleep t his own task 

We are not too well instructed in the 
tools and mechar | ppliances at the 
disposal of the Egyptians, and we should be 
led into gross error if we reasoned back 
from their achievements to the tools they 


must have DOSSESSL( 


1. The people who were 
better hammer 


| 
thin 
tiiitl 


ng heay \ 


never pushed to invent a 


than a simple block of som« 


are not likely to have shone as inventors of 
tools. There 1s evidence that the wheel and 
the roller were not unknown to them, evi- 
dence so scanty that we are tempted to 
look for traces of the use of other imple- 


ruined wall-surface below 


the pond actually reveals two such in- 
Stances, the eleanings ol some SCTaps ol 
line and specks of color which the learned 


copvist who disdains to soil his fingers with 


i dirty sponge, or explore a hornet’s nest, 
a mystified yawn. 
the 


monumental sculptors 


with 


to pass by 
the brickmakers 


OW 


Phe 


hy sides 


yroduced in all the 
this rich “pay-dirt” 


work. are re] 
books. But 


there 


are washings to be extracted by the 
copvist—men working on a false door of 
eranite (very slight traces and then 


of men hauling the. blocks which 


ships have brought from up and down river, 
from Aswan and from 


gangs 


eranite limestone 
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BULLETIN OF THE MI 


»y this scene sO ters I 
Gsrimaud we 1] envi It consists of 
Tr’ tw rt hk Ol stone 
which h ‘ 3, lower row 
1 wort wl ) On ee 14 1 whos 
t wort ( t the mom Is Cc ( { 
Tne compa! e size Of Nis Tl I \ | 
| rel | ren ( I SCL I 
bloc i shape of 1 re now 
tters ‘ re—has been ] ed on 
led and 1s a | ( { two | SO 
men who have I I ropes to bot t| 
front 1 the back « e sled. (The two 
en who es he | er except | ar 
rangeni Nn W cr 9 De car 
spare kk rs ( 1 front in <¢ Of need 
{ er t sled bi 1, thi men have 
planted | ers, by which the 1 the 
men on t ro] \ he block | S 
Another n Set I lye | mare 
STONE 5 n } | e lever Tr 1OW 

, 

1 there t ( nard woe t sot cu- 
lously thin for their let hat ev Wert 
ol thes pl | I > Lh wi | , ‘ 

US¢ wal Yet S( 1metl Sno to be tho ht 
oO! ind the ¢ | I .) Abe 4 Nis 


men are handing out 


perhaps rollers or planks for the sled to run 
on. Others are in a subdued attitude that | 
do not understand—unless they are breath- 
| ith anxietv! It is p Te ee hee : 
i@SS WILN anxiety C IS possiDie, NOWeVET, 
that in this upper row a second and smaller 


stone Is being dragged, 





are in charge. Three overseers 


the men, and, no doubt, find their sticks a 
helpful incentive. The work is not so en- 
srossing but that the assistants slip in 


words of encouragement. “Make an effort 
comrades! Let us do the 
boss by carrying out the 
royal master in the house of his fat 
\mtn 
and en 
dure.’ ”’ The overseer e\ 
call attention at 
ideal side of their labor. 
who drag it: * 


exyt “nee - | : 1 ‘ 1: 
whose name on them shall be ‘Stead- 


fast during as long as vears en- 
that he can 


moment to the 


n feels 


such a 
‘He says to those 
is coming: 
' Let 


that 


The stone B race up 
us bul ild 


will | 


vour arms, comrades 


of white stone in worl] part of 


PFROPOLII 


AN MUSEUM OF ART 


eter! sentiments may be those 
rather than those of the 
but they represent at 


te the dominant spirit of reypt ian 


uty.’ The 
of Rekh-mi-Ré 
panting laborers; 
any fa 


: 
monuments, which could 


carcely leay » the > 


most thoughtless untouched. | bevurbic se 
no other scene where the use of levers 1S 
shown, though we may have assumed it 
without much 


fleet 
river (fig. 
to us Were 


Below this again was shown the 
stone by 


j Some ships that are lost per- 


haps being unloaded. Three others, which 


for compactness of design are represented 
as sailing abreast, are arriving at the bank 


stern, mak- 
ing the working « difficult 


Now, with thi 


prevent the s] p from getting out ol 


1 
nan ever. 


ard to ] 


hand if the sails are not rapidly lowered at 
the pr p ( S moment I he S il of the boat 
on the left 1s still full « wind, that of the 
SCCOT in | De § I ng on the \ rd: but 
in the ship which is completely in view two 
men, | ling on the runt ckle, are let 


ting the top yard down with a run, and the 


ch ship may be brought 
with Too great a 


tained on her by a 


who has fixed a long pole in the bed of the 
river and attempts, by leaning heavily 
upon it, to work the ship along, treadmill 
| ion, by making the deck pass bene th 


reed 
This mode of poling the 
traveler on 
fixed inte 
one that 


though the pole bends like a 


ong 1s familiar to every 
ile (but the pole should be 
the hollow of the 





shoulder, and 
useless * Vet, 


almost to 


would be quite 
craft is depicted 
boredom in Egyptian tombs, this 1s the 
first time that | have observed that poling 
Ihe ship of course leaks, and 
large jar. 
making ready 
this is very 


is employed. 
a sailor is baling her out with 
The men in the stern may be 
to drop two stone anchors, but 
doubtful. 

also was spent this 


it of Ken-Ami 
many 


A LOK id deal of time 
vear In a tomb under th: 


the same 


in, ol 


period and with points of 


those 

t the , ie 

it at : | ‘ e" gy 
ptian | a : 
e the . 5 
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‘TS 1S 
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} | | ? ) ’ 4 ] ‘ 
ble only late nd it seemed advisable | 
j hy] fio } toamh ; ] 
1OT OUT } tion of the tom 2) Xt 
4] ; }] 
Amin (now in the press) w lal 
print LO ee wnal hat of Sen-nuler con 
' 
tains { | e tomb 1S excess ( aart he 
orimed,and mutilated; so that 1t consumed 
7a fee l, 1, ' 
more LIT ind } ( C4 | l maid LIC 
7 ? +} | ’ 7 
anticipated, and the rewards were perhaps 
I> 
fewer! but S the tomb w Imost in- 
studied, my surve lled for, and two 
of the p ts whi supplements the 


trated hers 

lhe question whether the Egyptians, in 
reaching a fairly constant form of rock 
tomb, had been influenced by a natural 
effort to make their “‘mansions of eternity 


resemble their city or country homes, is one 


of much importance, since, though we know 
something of the form of the Egyptian 
house, we know less of its habitual decora- 


tion, and both are almost confined to the 
site and time of El ‘Amarneh. | have had 
occasion recently to study the problem 
anew, and to point out that there ts litth 
sround for the derivation, and that, 1f the 
gyptian regarded his tomb as a house, the 
decoration shows that he meant it to be a 


he 
super-house, of such luxurious richness of 


aspect as no tora and even no king 

In form he did not trouble to make a 
parallel, as 1t was more convenient in the 
case of the rock tomb to string out the 
rooms along a line which penetrated directly 
into the hillside than to haoe saeenoans 
and a squarish excavation. But the tomb of 
Sen-nifer shows that, if he could not bring 


himself to this spacious provision, he could 


reach it by the much cheaper method of 

false house, a spirit-house to which the spirit 
had access by pictorial doors. This exten- 
sion had been provided before by the usual 
stela in the shape of a false door of anti- 
quated style; but Sen-nifer went further 
In his large inner room, square mt shape and 
possessing four massive pillars, each of the 
three sides unpierced by a real entrance 1s 
provided with a triple set of sham ones, the 
side entrances being simple red_ niches 
representing wooden doors, the central on 
a double door, surmounted by a compli 


entablature imitating open wood- 
work. This corresponds exactly to the door- 
iding out of the great dining-hall of 
an Egyptian magnate. In the case of the 
llel is made mort 
complete by the fact that the red door ts 
grained like wood and has a pictured panel 
n the center. Strangely enough at EI 
‘Amarneh, apparently by a reflex influence 
of the tomb, some of the houses have these 
sham recessed doorwavs. Whether this IS 
there a purely decorative device, or is due 
to the courageous wish that the house might 
he unseen, Is 
at the latter 
possibility did not dismay the Egyptians 
\ sketch of one of the walls of Sen-nuifer’s 


; ; a 
omb will show how the | 


be in direct connection with 


{ 
not clear; but it is evident th 


gevptian genius tor 
decorative symbolism secures another suc- 
cess 1n this novel feature (fig. 5). The tomb 
Kken-Amiin furnishes the only parallel to 
it that | know, but only relics are presery ed. 
The splendid array of New Year's gilts to 
the kin 1g Shown in the tomb of Ken-Amin 
is repeated in this tomb also, but the choice 
is less diversified. The text here puts it be- 
yond a doubt that the gifts are made to, 
and not by, the king; for it runs: “The 
VMavor ol [hel 
ing a present of the New Year, the begin- 
ning of eternity and the end of everlasting 


es,” etc., “Sen-nifer, bring- 


1 


time, together with 
objects which he presented to His Majesty 
as a full benedictior This 4 array of statues 


1] } ine a : - 
the fine dedicator) 


and temple furniture is shown on figure 6 
lhe chief rarity is the statuary in which the 
king and a god are combined in one group, 
though this 1s spoilt for the ordinary reader 
of pictures by the erasure of the figure of the 
god by the iconoclasts. The appearance 
again of a statuette of the Queen Meryet- 
Ré‘ is interesting as showing that the strug- 
gle of Thut-mosé with Hat-shepsit had not 
resulted in any relegation of the queen to 
obscurity. The curious baton which she 
holds is a relic of Middle Kingdom models 
The black stela is also notab le The erasure 
behind a seated figure of the king shows that 

Pl. II] of the forthcoming publication 

PI. XXII of the same publication 


Whe ther the emptiness of the table on the 


or r that of the 
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h feathered crown sat on a 





Amin in his hig! 
similar throne behind (1.e., beside) him, 
probably embracing him. The same feature 


still more certain in the next register 
where the king was originally shown, kneel- 
ing to make aritual offering to a seated | 


figure of Amin on the same plinth. (The 
tray of food would of course be held close 


The mirror behind this illustrates once 
more the belief of the | 
potency of symbolism ar 
it a decorative as well as a significant form. 
Its handle forms the common blessing on 
the king, “‘All life, happiness, and sta 

itv!’ Notice that the ded sign affords, none 
the less, an excellent grip, and the web sign a 
useful stop. The Egyptian turn of mind ts 
also apparent in the pair of similar statt 


one docketed with the nomen, and the ot 


with the prenomen, of the king. One name 
that is to say, conferred on him a slightly 
different personality from another, and cor- 
respondingly enriched his entity. The hel- 


mets for the use Of the new army are seen 


here, as in the tomb above. 

1 owe much to the kindness of Mr. Nelson 
of the Chicago Institute, who lent me one 
of his high scaffolds, so that | was able to 


work in comfort at the point where 


the 
tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré runs up twenty-five 
feet and more. Thanks to this, the work on 
this extensive tomb 1s as good as finished. 

\ month was also spent in the Oasis of 
Khargeh checking our photographs of the 
walls of the Hibis Temple, in preparation 
for the publication of their scenes and 
inscriptions. 

My wife’s work will speak later and best 
on the walls of the Museum. 

N. pe G. Davies. 
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FIG. 0. NEW YEAR’S GIFTS FOR THE KING. TOMB OF SEN-NUFER 





